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A GROUP OF SOME OF THE MONTESSORI TEACHERS ATTENDING THE LECTURES ON THE LINE-WRITING 
FORM OF THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS GIVEN AT THE VOLTA BUREAU BY 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


These Montessori teachers are charmed with this simple and exact system of speech 
representation, as it enables their little pupils to rapidly acquire a good knowledge of the 
elementary principles of the mechanism of speech, while increasing their ability to read 


and write. 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH THE BIRDS 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


LITTLE child stands listlessly at 

the window looking out. His ball 
and his picture-books and his tin horse 
have lost interest for him. His mother 
is busy and has told him not to bother 
her. His mind is perhaps considering 
some sort of active disobedience, or that 
still greater passive mischief which ex- 
presses itself in unhappiness and discon- 
tent. 

As he looks out of the window his un- 
trained eyes see nothing except a row of 
fence-posts ; some clothes-lines, perhaps ; 
a bare tree or a garden, according to the 
time of year; and, maybe, a succession 
of vehicles going up and down the street. 
These objects he has been taught to, rec- 
ognize and know, and so he sees them; 
but, as they are not especially interesting 
to him, they are of no help in mitigating 
his ennui. 

Suppose that his eyes were suddenly 
opened to see a hundred fascinating 
brothers and sisters on wings, who have 
all sorts of activities and strange habits ; 
who are beautiful, alluring, mysterious, 
mischievous, and funny by turns; who 
will come and live near him and be 
friends with him on the slightest invita- 
tion; would not his listlessness vanish, 
his eyes brighten, his mind quicken with 
an eager desire to do, to know, to under- 
stand? And is not a happily interested 
child better to have than an irritable one, 
who is clamoring to be amused? The 
metamorphosis can be accomplished by 
the simple process of unveiling his eyes 
and making him aware of the presence 
of birds all around him. 

Suppose that instead of standing by 


the window looking out and seeing noth- 
ing he could see a woodpecker’s bright 
head topping the telegraph pole, and an 
alert, soldierly blue-jay on the branch of 
a tree, looking down at a crowd of in- 
quisitive, scolding sparrows. Suppose 
he caught sight of the white breast and 
tail of a kingbird as it flew by with a 
piece of string for its nest, or a tiny 
brown wren flying intrepidly away with 
a stick three times as long as itself. Sup- 
pose he knew about a box nailed to the 
corner of the barn, where the wren was 
making a nest, and where he expected 
soon to find seven or nine tiny pink and 
brown spotted eggs that would turn into 
little baby wrens. Suppose he had to at- 
tend to the important business of supply- 
ing food to a crowd of feathered guests, 
some of whom were flesh-eaters and 
some vegetarians, would he be apt to in- 
terrupt his mother’s work when his play- 
things bored him? 

A knowledge of birds is an essential 
part of everybody’s education. No mat- 
ter whether these poets of the sky be re- 
garded only as exquisite decorations of 
a beautiful earth or, from the economic 
standpoint, as the most powerful allies 
of the agricultural industry, the person 
who learns to understand them experi- 
ences a great gain in kindliness, wisdom, 
and appreciation. The enormous value 
of birds to men is little understood, and 
no child should be allowed to grow up in 
a condition to further the ignorance con- 
cerning them. 

Children should be taught to feed and 
watch and provide homes for birds and 
to make friends with them. It is one of 
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the easiest things in the world for even 
a tiny child, deaf, without language, and 
with no means of grasping the associa- 
tions of half the objects about him, to 
become intimately acquainted with a 
large number of our more common birds. 
And the more he knows about them the 
greater will be his fund of happy, useful 
occupations, and the more peace of mind 
will his mother enjoy. 

The expression “a bird” conveys to 
most city children only the image of an 
English sparrow; but a very little effort 
spent in pointing out to them the pres- 
ence of other species will make them so 
alert, so quick to observe, that they will 
very soon be calling your attention to the 
robin’s nest in the maple tree, or the 
oriole’s nest swinging in the big elm, or 
the almost invisible little brown creeper 
who is ridding your tree of insects; and 
the city parks, the whole countryside, will 
be found to be alive with hundreds of 
interesting strangers that they are eager 
to recognize and know. 

As soon as the little deaf child learns 
to read and spell he may be taught the 
names of birds; but long before then he 
can make friends with his brothers of 
the air, learn to tell one from another, to 
point out their pictures in books and to 
establish personal relations with them. 

Children are pathetically ready to re- 
spond to any effort toward supplying 
them with rational and constructive oc- 
cupations. They like to get results just 
as well as grown people do. They ea- 
gerly add one bit of information to an- 
other and proudly display their acquired 


ENGLISH SPARROW 


dexterities and knowledge. Children are 
not light-minded inconsequents. They 
are enormously serious, and they like 
best to do things that are of serious im- 
port to grown people as well as to them- 
selves, provided that the occupation is 
not offered as a “stint” or piece of drudg- 
ery. In learning to know and care for 
birds a child is performing a service to 
the whole community, and even if he 
does not entirely realize this, he knows 
when any undertaking of his is regarded 
respectfully by grown people. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW 


Many birds prefer to nest near human 
habitations, and thus they offer innumer- 
able opportunities for any one to become 
acquainted with them. In the congested 
districts of the city the most common 
bird is, of course, the “English” sparrow, 
that cheerful, indomitable little gamin, 
who has more conquests to his credit 
than Cyrus or Alexander, since he has 
forced his way, against the fiercest oppo- 
sition, into every country in the world. 
In the cornices of tall buildings, in 
water-spouts, back of awnings and signs, 
and over the electric-light fixtures the 
busy, industrious sparrow makes his 
home; and here, where he does less harm 
than in the country, the child who has 
no means of attracting other birds may 
without defying ornithological precedent 
make friends with him. Cold winter 
days are more cheerful to the shut-in 
child if he can watch a crowd of busy, 
chattering sparrows greedily eating 
crumbs in his back yard. The little deaf 
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child would love to make it his business 
after every meal to scrape the crumbs 
from the table and throw them out to the 
birds, and would go prettily and impor- 
tantly about it without being told. He 
would stand very happily in the window 
watching them pick up the scraps from 
his breakfast or having a tug of war 
over some large morsel. It is only by 
means of personal associations that the 
deaf child can be interested in anything. 
If you just point the birds out to him 
through the window he will glance at 
them for a few minutes and then forget 
all about them; but if he has gathered 
crumbs for them, or broken up dry bread 
with his own hands, or tied pieces of suet 
to the trees himself, then every act of 
his guests will be full of interest. More- 
over, the mere scattering of crumbs for 
sparrows often brings other birds. 


THE DOMESTIC PIGEON 


The rock-dove of Europe, our com- 
mon domestic pigeon, is easily induced 
to nest on our premises. An old soap- 
box, with an entrance hole about 2% x 4 
inches, if placed on the roof of barn or 
shed may attract a pair of pigeons, which 
are easily tamed and most interesting for 





FIELD SPARROW 


a child to watch. A little three-year-old 
boy in our neighborhood delights to have 
the task of feeding a stray pigeon that 
comes to my window every day. These 
birds will come at regular intervals to be 
fed, tapping on the window until some 
one opens to them. They will eat at any 
time from little hands, drink from sau- 
cers held out to them, and even hop into 
the room and bathe, to the delight of the 
children, in a wash-basin prepared for 
them. 


THE CHIMNEY-SWIFT 


We have another very common bird, 
a strange and wonderful creature of mys- 
tery, that children can be taught to look 
for and recognize. Like a meteor hurt- 
ling through the sky, comes the chimney- 
swift in the spring—from whence no man 
knows, since for five months of the year 
it disappears from the face of our planet. 
Imaginative children look wonderingly at 
its assured, unhesitating flight. 

The swift, which is about 12 inches 
long, presents a strange appearance—a 
short, rounded, cigar- shaped body; a 
short, stiff tail, each feather of which 
ends in a needle-like spine ; wings longer 
than both body and tail; a large, broad 
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head, with prominent eyes, and a short 
bill that can open to an incredible width. 
Its color is sombre black—a strange-look- 
ing craft, built to sail the aérial sea at a 
speed not attainable by any other living 
thing. It wheels and circles over our 
dwellings, proving its inestimable worth 
to man by clearing the atmosphere of in- 
sects. It wheels lower and lower in the 
sky until it drops into our chimney to 
build its nest. Sometimes 500 or more 
swifts can be seen wheeling and circling 
thus in a funnel-shaped mass, as they 
disappear one by one down the chimney. 
Where there are no fires burning, they 
build in the chimneys of churches and 
office buildings, in the great smoke-stacks 
of factories, and, not being respecters of 
persons, in the chimneys of dilapidated 
tenements as well as in those of boulevard 
mansions. 

There are many interesting things for 
a child to learn about the swifts. Their 
whole life is spent upon the wing, until 
they have lost the use of their feet, ex- 
cept for clinging with their toes to the 
inner walls of chimneys. They glue their 
pretty, basket-like nests of twigs to the 
wall with a peculiar saliva, and lay four 
frail white eggs. They live, eat, bathe, 
even break off the twigs for their nests, 
while on the wing. 

Where the modern chimneys, with their 
narrow flues, do not offer ample sites for 
the swifts, any child can hammer boards 
together in the shape of an artificial chim- 
ney, to be placed on the roof of barn or 
shed ; and, if swifts are induced to nest 


BOBOLINK 


there, not only will the little boy or girl 
have some wonderfully interesting com- 
panions to watch, but the whole neighbor- 
hood will be benefited. With mouth wide 
open, the swifts dart through the air at 
an enormous speed, gulping down all the 
insects in their path. They also gather 
vast numbers of small insects to feed 
their young, whom they tend with the 
most faithful care. 

Young swifts have been known to fly 
into open windows and old ones occa- 
sionally roost on the screen doors of 
houses, but for the most part the child 
must learn to know these friends only as 
he sees them on the wing. 


THE HOUSE WREN 


A fearless and intimate friend for the 
little child is that bird of the “keen eye, 
sharp tongue, and eloquent tail’ — the 
house wren. It takes readily to nesting 
boxes, and its active courtships, busy nest 
building—it may build three or four or 
half a dozen nests in as many boxes be- 
fore it is satisfied—and its cleanly house- 
keeping—for a wren’s ideas of sanitation 
are often superior to man’s—make it de- 
lightful for a child to watch. The wren 
is such a bright, perky, emphatic little 
bird that it will hold the attention of any 
boy or girl. 

The hearing person is first attracted to 
the wren by its burst of thrilling, irre- 
pressible melody. It is just an active 


little brown music-box that never runs 
down. Music pours forth during all its 
proceedings. The male sings while he 1s 
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carrying big building sticks in his mouth, 
while he is ramming insects in the maw 
of one of his children, while he is flying 
after food, while he is caressing his mate, 
and his melody is not even interrupted 
when he rushes to fight the house cat or 
dog. It is a mystery when he finds time 
to eat. 

The house wren is about five inches 
long, a short, rather plump little body, 
with a long tail that usually sticks 
straight up or straight down. The brown 
is barred with deeper and lighter shades 
across each feather. Its wings are short 
and powerful, with a drooping appear- 
ance. It has a long bill, made to drag 
cut-worms and other insects out of re- 
treats. It has rather long legs and large 
feet. With all its tiny structure made 
for work, the wren is just an intensified 
bit of machinery. It is appalling to re- 
flect on the amount of work a wren will 
undertake. Raising from six to nine 
young ones in a brood—generally seven— 
the conscientious parents are incessantly 
busy, so intensely occupied that they 
have not time even to resent the intru- 
sion of an interested little boy or girl, 
who may lift the lid of the wren box and 
examine the babies at close range. Every 
act of a pair of wrens is fascinating to 
watch. The boys will laugh to see the 
tiny creature balancing one of the enor- 
mous heavy twigs that she uses as a 
foundation for her nest and cramming 
it into her box. Her idea of a comfort- 
able house is one with a low ceiling, and 
if the ceiling is too high for her taste she 
cheerfully raises the floor. 

It is important to remember that birds, 


CATBIRD 


while not particularly fastidious about 
the architecture of their dwellings, de- 
mand a site and general structure suited 
to their individual needs, and children 
could easily learn to supply their guests 
with the kind of habitation that each pre- 
fers. Tomato-cans, coffee-pots, tea-ket- 
tles, flower-pots, and old funnels saved 
from the rubbish heap by a boy or girl 
and fastened up in suitable places may 
find tenants in the proper season; and 
you have a new interest about your home 
and a delighted, highly entertained child, 
who is unconsciously gaining the best 
sort of education. 
THE WREN’S NEST 

A good receptacle for a wren’s nest 
should have an entrance hole the exact 
size of a silver quarter, so as to be just 
large enough to accommodate the wren, 
but not large enough for the English 
sparrow. This entrance should be at an 
upper corner. A boy or girl who knows 
how to use a knife can get a cigar-box 
from the drug store and make a most 
acceptable domicile for a wren. He can 
nail it up against or somewhere near a 
building, well out of the reach of cats, 
and occasionally he may climb up and 
open the lid to inspect the little family. 
If the box was previously fastened to- 
gether with glue, the sides should be 
firmly nailed to the bottom, as the first 
rain may melt the glue. A stone jug, 
with the spout broken off, hung by wires 
among the vines of a porch, with the 
hole pointing out and slightly downward, 
harbored three successive broods of 
wrens last summer. The children can 
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raise gourds for nesting-boxes for next 
summer. Dried gourds, with an opening 
made for an entrance, hung in a tree, 
often attract wrens. Several wren boxes 
should be put up each season. Children 
like to make them, and if one of them 
does not at once entice tenants another 
may, and the experience in preparing 
them will help the child in many ways. 
Wrens raise two or three broods each 
season. After the young of the first 
brood have been seen to leave the nest, 
the little girl or boy should remove the 
nest from the box, as a fresh one is made 
for each set of eggs. 
THE BLUEBIRD 

It is very easy to induce the bluebird 
to nest near our homes, and a family of 
bluebirds to watch and take care of bring 
wonderful events into a child’s life. As 
soon as his attention is attracted and he 
learns to watch, he will fairly dance with 
excitement to know more about the birds. 
He will be running to you again and 
again with a new piece of information. 
He will learn to tell the male from the 
female dnd to watch the proceedings of 
éach with absorbed interest. Perhaps he 
sees one of the birds fly to the nesting 
place with a carefully selected straw, 
which the mate, with great manifesta- 
tions of disapproval, immediately fetches 
out and breaks in two or throws away. 
The incident will appeal to the child’s 
sense of humor, and he will relate it to 
you afterward with animated gestures. 


BROWN TITRASHER 


But before you taught him to be observ- 
ing he did not even know that the blue- 
birds were there. 

The bluebird is probably the best loved 
of all the birds in the United States. It 
takes the place in America of the much- 
vaunted robin redbreast of Europe, 
which in fact it greatly resembles in ap- 
pearance and habits. It is between six 
and seven inches long. The deep blue of 
its back reflects the summer skies; the 
red brown of its breast suggests the fur- 
rowed fields of spring, and the, white 
underneath the late snows. The constant 
warbling and flutter of wings by the male 
are interesting even to the little deaf 
child, and his solicitous attentions to his 
more quiet-colored mate make a pretty 
sight. These beautiful birds, who, as 
Thoreau said, literally, “carry the sky on 
their backs,’ are admirable in_ their 
family life, always gentle and unselfish, 
sharing labors equally, tireless in procur- 
ing a food supply and attending to the 
sanitation of their nests. The first brood 
of young ones aid in the care of their 
brothers and sisters of the second brood. 
“Mischief” has little attraction for the 
child who learns industry from the birds. 

A bluebird box should be about 12 by 
5 by 6 inches, placed from 10 to 20 feet 
from the ground. This height need: not 
deter the child from climbing up on a 
ladder to look into the nest. The long 
diameter of the box should be from 
front to back, and the entrance hole, 
which may be round or square and about 
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1% inches in diameter, should be half 
way up the box or near the top, with a 
perch or platform in front. The roof 
may be hinged to permit of examining 
the interior; but children must be taught 
that incubating mother birds should not 
be disturbed by too much attention, and 
in particular should no bird be disturbed 
in the evening. 

Bluebird boxes should be in exposed 
situations, nailed to a post, set on top of 
a pole, or fastened at the head of the 
shed or barn. They should face in a 
northerly direction, as the southern sun, 
shining through the front door, is too hot 
for baby birds. Boxes put up in the 
early spring are pretty sure to attract 
tenants, although if they are put up later 
they may be used by the birds for raising 
the second brood. Wrens often start 
their second nest before their first babies 
leave the box. 

Sometimes a double box will be en- 
joyed by the bluebird family. A com- 
mon 5-pound starch box divided in half 
and with two doors and a platform 
across the front makes an excellent cot- 
tage, the male inhabiting one side while 
his mate is sitting on the nest. Entrances 
to these boxes should always be at least 
half way up; never near the bottom of 
the box. 
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If the little boy makes his box to be 
nailed at the top of a pole, care must be 
taken to see that the pole is perfectly 
firm, so that it will not blow over in a 
storm, and it must not offer a convenient 
approach for cats. A piece of zine or 
tin, fastened in the shape of an inverted 
funnel around the pole, will prevent cats 
from climbing up. The older boys 
should also place these around trees 
where birds are nesting. 

A child can make a very satisfactory 
bluebird house from a tin lard-pail. A 
piece an inch and a half in diameter, 
partly cut out from the lid with a can- 
opener, should be bent down on the out- 
side for a perch, and to insure drainage 
a few nail-holes driven in the side of the 
pail that is to be toward the ground. 
The rough edges around the entrance of 
any tin nesting receptacles should al- 
ways be bent over and hammered down 
to prevent birds from being injured by 
them. The pail can be fastened to a post 
by nails driven diagonally through the 
bottom from the sides. 

Bluebirds lay from four to six pale- 
blue eggs and raise two or three broods 
a season. 


MAKING BIRD-HOUSES 


The making of these bird-boxes will 
find work for chubby hands and thoughts 
for little brains, and will occasion much 
expectation and happiness. It is no mat- 
ter if they bear little evidence of skill or 
A bluebird or wren will not 
despise the architecture of a rusty to- 
mato can, and will appreciate the efforts 
that an untaught little child expends on 
the preparation of an old starch or cigar 
box. Boys who can use tools can make 
very attractive bird-boxes from boards, 
shingles, or bark. These should prefer- 
ably be of weathered material, as birds 
dislike paint and shiny newness, and they 
should have sloping roofs to shed rain. 
Those for wrens or bluebirds should be 
in accordance with the general directions 
given above. 

It will be a great deal of fun for a deaf 
boy or girl to plan carefully and make a 
diminutive house, complete with roof and 
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BIRD HOUSES AND NESTING BOXES 


doorway, and offer it to the birds. It is 
the keenest pleasure to find a critical bird 
approving of the little house that one has 
made with one’s own hands, and actually 
moving into it with great chattering and 
bustle. Every action of the bird family 
takes on a special significance in such an 
event, and one comes to assume a pro- 
prietary interest in all their proceedings. 
It is through experiences like these that 
a child’s best self develops. 

Boxes for black-capped chickadees 
may be made 12 x § x 4 inches, with the 
entrance hole, which should be about 1%4 
inches in diameter, close to the top. They 
may be placed from 6 to 25 feet from 
the ground. A perch is not necessary. 
An excellent box of this description is 
shown. The sloping, extended roof 
makes the box cat-proof and also serves 
to shed rain. The hole being so high, 
young birds cannot get out of the nest 
until they are strong enough to fly, and 
so they are better fitted to escape from 
lurking enemies. This box, with a hole 
the size of a quarter, will do for wrens. 

Boxes for flickers are best if made 
from hollow limbs or covered with bark. 
These birds do not need perches. If 
limbs with the bark on are used, they 
should be cut in late summer, autumn, or 
early winter, when the bark will adhere. 
A box for a flicker may be 8 x 10 x 15 
inches, and should be placed from 6 to 
25 feet up, nailed to the main trunk of a 
tree or at the peak of a building. The 


entrance hole should be high up near the 
top of the box. A similar box 12 inches 
square and 15 high would be ample for 
a family of screech-owls. For a flicker 
or screech-owl the entrance should be 
made at least 3 or 3% inches in diameter. 

The bright boy or girl who learns to 
be observing will find out many things 
about the natural nesting sites of differ- 
ent birds which will be helpful in attract- 
ing various species to the home grounds. 
There is no end to the interests and pleas- 
ures that follow one upon another when 
once bird study has begun. 


COAX A MARTIN COLONY 


Every community, every farm house, 
every school, whether in the city or in 
the country, should have a martin box. 
There is nothing that so personifies con- 
tentment, happiness, and communal in- 
terest as a colony of martins. They are, 
as Mr. William Dutcher says, “a con- 
tinual sermon from the air.” Their 
cheerful, social twitter and their indus- 
trious journeying to and fro attract them 
to children, whether deaf or hearing. 
Their value to the human race is very 
great. Their food consists of flying in- 
sects, and the boy who can bring a mar- 
tin colony to live near his home is a bene- 
factor to the whole neighborhood, as in 
their vicinity no one is ever troubled by 
mosquitoes. 

The purple martin is very strange 
looking when seen at rest. Its large, 
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BIRD HOUSES AND NESTING EOXES 


round head, protruding eyes, and short 
beak, with wide opening; its great shoul- 
ders and breast on an extraordinarily 
slender body ; its long, pointed wings and 
slightly forked tail, and its intense blue- 
purple color make it a bird that once ob- 
served is never forgotten. The female 
is dusky above and whitish beneath. The 
martin builds in cornices of buildings in 
the congested parts of large cities, but 
will come quickly and surely to any part 
of the city or country if a good house of 
many apartments is provided. Plants 
will need no spraying if there are mar- 
tins about. 

Elaborate structures for martins are 
offered for sale, but a very good house 
that will accommodate a colony of ordi- 
nary size may be made by the boy of the 
family from a small barrel or keg. Ed- 
ward Howard Forbush, in his “Useful 
Birds and Their Protection,” presents 
these directions : 

“The roof is of zinc or of wood cov- 
ered with painted canvas. A square box 
should first be made to go up the center 
of the barrel. All the rooms will be 
backed by this and the pole will go into 
it. The pole should be at least 15 or 20 
feet high. The house should have sev- 
eral large rooms, with entrances 2 to 3 
inches in diameter, and should be painted 
in light colors that the young birds may 
not suffer too much from the rays of the 
hot sun. It should be so constructed that 
the young birds may not be readily 


crowded out of the nest and so become 
the prey of cats. Such a catastrophe 
may be guarded against by having a shelf 
or piazza extending round the house be- 
neath each tier of doorways and con- 
structing a railing at least three inches 
high round the platform. Each of these 
platforms should have a slight downward 
pitch to carry off the rain and prevent it 
from driving into the doorways below. 
There should be no brackets beneath the 
box, for they afford the cat a foothold. 
Many other designs will suggest them- 
selves. A barrel might be covered and 
roofed with bark and the railing made of 
twigs. The pole may be made to go into 
a socket in the ground, and then both 
pole and house may be taken down in the 
fall and kept under shelter until the mar- 
tins return in the spring, or if the pole is 
hinged near the bottom the box may be 
still more readily taken indoors. This 
will prevent the English sparrow from 
intrenching itself within. If a cedar pole 
is used, the bottom should be well tarred 
wherever it comes in contact with the 
ground. It should be set deep in the 
ground to give requisite firmness.” 

The separate rooms should be about 
8 x 8 x 10 inches high, and each room 
should have but one entrance. The pole 
should be situated well away from the 
shade of trees or buildings. 

The boy need not be discouraged if he 
fails to start a martin colony the first 
year. He will learn by experience, and 
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BARREL MARTIN HOUSE 


martins are worth working and waiting 
for. 

The tree-swallow, a close relative of 
the purple martin, will nest under the 
same conditions and is not so particular. 
It looks much like the martin, but the 
male is nearly the color of the female 
martin. 

When the nesting boxes are finally 
placed and the birds really and truly 
building in them, the pleased, excited re- 
sponsibility of the small person who is 
making friends with the birds need not 
cease. There is still a great deal he can 
do for his guests and tenants. He can 
help build the nests! Let him sit out on 
the back porch and prepare nesting ma- 
terial. The task is full of unbounded joy. 
It is quite thrilling to be allowed to help 
anything so ethereal and exotic as a bird, 
and as each species builds a different kind 
of nest the little child’s observation and 
memory will be quickened to the utter- 
most. Give him some pieces of paper or 
cotton cloth, and let him cut narrow 
strips for the jays and hang them on tree 
or bush. Pieces of string and thread for 
the oriole’s delicate nest may be also pro- 
vided. It is interesting to provide differ- 
ent colors and see which the bird will 
select. No bright hues will be chosen. 
Bluebirds may accept blades of dry grass 
arranged temptingly for them some place 
in the yard. Robins and kingbirds like 
string, and will fly a long way to find 
what suits their fancy. These may be 
placed anywhere in the yard, or even on 





AMERICAN GOLDFINCH 


the porch or window-sill or hung on the 
porch trellis. They are sure to attract a 
bird’s attention, and the interval during 
which the critical nest-builder examines 
and finally accepts or rejects proffered 
material is breathlessly exciting to the 
small person who has tiptoed about to ar- 
range his offerings in a tempting fashion, 
It is perfectly delightful to a child to be 
allowed to watch a bird architect at 
work ; but he must learn to keep at a re- 
spectful distance or he will frighten away 
his tenants. 

The business of learning to know and 
care for birds branches out in all sorts of 
directions, and will supply the deaf child 
of any age with innumerable fascinating 
occupations. There are so many things 
to see and know and learn, things to find 
out and puzzle over and remember, ac- 
tions to be studied and investigated. And 
the spirit of investigation once aroused 
will take the child to the paths which lead 
to industry, knowledge, and success. 


II 


A bird’s nest has sometimes seemed to 
me the most thrilling, the most exciting, 
the most bewitching thing that I know 
about, whether it be the perfected struc- 
ture of the gnatcatcher or the slight plat- 
form of the dove, the humming-bird’s ex- 
quisite cup of starred lichens, the wood- 
pecker’s carpentered hole, or the fishbone 
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MOCKING-BIRD 


nest at the end of a kingfisher’s tunnel. 
The attraction is not merely in the in- 
genious structure itself, of course, but in 
the love, patience, and fairy-like ability 
that it represents, and in the joy of find- 
ing it, perhaps after long seeking. And 
then there is the mystery and beauty of 
the eggs, and all the variations of intelli- 
gence, slowness, courage, passion, and in- 
dividuality that the birds display. All 
these sources of satisfaction, and many 
more, are within the grasp of the child 
whose eyes are opened and whose under- 
standing has been, in some measure, 
trained. Deaf children, who because of 
their deficiencies have unusually quick 
powers of observation, will experience 
great wonder and delight from watching 
birds and learning something of their 
habits. 

Early in the spring the birds begin to 
increase in numbers. Through January 
and February, probably about eighteen 
species may be found in any ordinary 
walk of a few hours. Toward the end 
of February the list begins to grow, first 
by a new bird seen here and there, then 
by twos and threes, until the end of 
March brings the great onward rush to 
the North. One of the first of the new 
arrivals is the robin; then comes the 
bluebird, the pewee, and the prairie 
horned lark; and others follow in quick 
succession, thick and fast. Housekeep- 
ing duties soon begin to keep the birds 
busy and attract the attention of the lit- 
tle boy or girl. In eastern United States 
certain of the owls lay in February. 





CROW BLACKBIRD 


Then the crows begin to build. A great 
deal may be learned of these wise, stra- 
tegic birds by watching their nest-build- 
ing operations. It seems as if they must 
fancy that the humans, who imagine 
crows are so stupid as to be fooled by a 
silly old hat and coat on a stick, are 
easily gulled in their turn, for if they 
know they are watched they always try 
to divert the watcher’s attention from the 
real point of operations. If the small 
observer is too much in evidence, the 
crows will make a great clatter and bus- 
tle carrying sticks to some thick group 
of trees at a distance and pretending to 
build there, where, indeed, it would seem 
they would be most apt to choose a site. 
But the little boy or girl who can keep 
perfectly still will see the sticks laid in 
place in the top of a tree near a house or 
road, generally in the most unlikely situ- 
ation. There is built the bulky but well- 
concealed nest of sticks and trash, and 
the eggs come in March. No cawing is 
done near the nest. Here they fly 
silently, like great black shadows. These 
intelligent birds merit all the friendliness 
of children, for their services to the 
farmer overbalance the harm which they 
do, and which, as the Department of 
Agriculture has shown us, has been ex- 
aggerated at the expense of their accred- 
ited virtues. 

Another early nesting bird is the little 
pewee, or phoebe, who may be seen to 
drop quietly under a bridge or into a cul- 
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FLICKER 


vert, carrying moss in its mouth. A 
search will reveal the nest, an exquisitely 
fashioned structure of moss and lichen, 
plastered together with mud and lined 
with long hairs or wool. Sometimes it 
may be found in niches under piazza 
roofs or under the roots of trees or rock 
ledges overhanging the banks of creeks. 
In the damp culverts the moss often 
grows, making a beautiful living green 
nest. The eggs, from four to six in 
number, are white, sometimes with red 
around the larger end. They are the 
most fragile of all eggs, the shells being 
so thin that the yolk shows plainly 
through, giving them a delicate rose 
flush. The pewee begins laying in 
March, and eggs can be found from that 
time until the first of August. The little 
ones hatch out in about two weeks, and 
in about three more leave the nest, flying 
straight away at the first attempt. 

The manner in which the voung birds 
of different species leave their nests 
brings to a watching child glimpses of the 
dramatic possibilities in nature that are 
more thrilling than any of “Snowflake’s” 
adventures, more touching than mythical 
“Babes in the Woods.” Young swifts 
take their first flight on assured pinions, 
without any faltering or hesitation, as if, 
like their parents, they had been flying all 
their lives. Chickadees, too, like the 
pewees, require no practice nor re- 
hearsal. Young crows may sometimes 
be seen taking lessons in flying. Little 


RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 


flickers and other woodpeckers cling to 
the bark of their home tree and cry to be 
fed. 

One thing a little boy might notice, 
while watching the tenants of his own 
bluebird box, would explain to him one 
reason why the entrance hole of the box 
should be half way up for bluebirds, in- 
stead of near the floor, where inex- 
perienced bird-box makers always place 
it. The young birds are often apt to fall 
out of the crowded nest before they are 
able to fly; whereas, if they have to use 
their wings to get out of their home, 
they have more strength to avoid the 
dangers that await them. A pair of 
bluebirds we had in our yard last sum- 
mer kept pushing their young back in 
the box for three days after the usual 
fortnight, so that they had full wing 
strength before they left the shelter. 

Baby jays cannot fly, nor even cling to 
the branch of the tree with their feet. 
They fall to the ground and just flop 
until they grow stronger, or until they 
afford a meal for the family cat. Chil- 
dren can often help a young bird in this 
condition by placing it in a clean flour 
barrel or other large receptacle in the 
shade of atree. Here the birds are safe, 
and the parents may come to feed them 
or the children may supply them with 
food and water until they are able to fly. 
The shelter should be covered and pro- 
tected at night, or else the birds brought 
into the house. Very ofen unfledged 
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CEDAR-BIRD 


birds whose homes have been destroyed 
may be fed and cared for by children 
who understand their needs. 

The bluejay’s nest is found in almost 
any tree, but usually in the elm or oak, 
which may be situated almost anywhere 
in the city or country. The base of the 
nest is made of paper or rags, which the 
jays gladly come into our yards to find, 
and the main part is of twigs, lined with 
miscellaneous soft substances. The eggs 
are from four to six, green, dotted with 
brown and lilac. 

Few children need to go very far from 
home in April, May, or June to find a 
family of robins, who like to nest near 
our houses, because our lawns supply so 
many of the worms and caterpillars that 
a family of lusty young robins impera- 
tively demand. The lovely blue eggs 
may be found any time from March to 
August in a cup-shaped nest of mud and 
grass, usually astride the limb of a low- 
branching orchard tree. 

The horned larks will have little ones 
all ready to leave the small nest on the 
ground by the end of March. The first 
warm days in April will find many of 
the birds locating nests. The bluebird 
comes to his box in April. The wrens 
come about the first of May, and all 
through May nearly all the birds are 
nesting. 

The law of desire and attraction works 
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unceasingly. The child who has become 
interested in birds and wants to see them 
finds them everywhere. As soon as he 
has been taught a little about them and 
knows where to look for them, they come 
to him almost inevitably, though his 
dooryard be nothing but a stretch of sod- 
den ground in front of a city house. I 
know that this is true. For twenty years 
I never saw a bird’s nest except in books 
and pictures, and now that my eyes are 
opened I find them everywhere. There 
are nests of purple martins, night-hawks, 
and those “Arabs of the air,” the spar- 
row-hawks, on city sky-scrapers. Young 
jays, robins, and grosbeaks have fallen 
at my feet from nests on fashionable 
boulevards. In an hour’s walk from 
home, in a well-built city district, I found 
last year, thirty-four occupied nests be- 
longing to pewees, brown thrashers, car- 
dinals, doves, mocking-birds, shrikes, 
catbirds, bluebirds, crows, kingbirds, 
wrens, chewinks, jays, robins, flickers, 
and red-headed woodpeckers. 

Birds respond readily to the slightest 
manifestation of interest and care, and 
one small boy or girl if rightly taught 
may be the means of bringing to a neigh- 
borhood whole colonies of birds, to the 
great benefit of the human inhabitants 
as well as of the birds themselves, and 
also to the unquestionable and everlasting 
gain of the child. There are all sorts of 
trees, shrubs, and vines which may be 
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SLATE-COLORED JUNCO 


planted about the house to afford food 
and nesting sites for the birds that with- 
out these inducements would not be 
moved to seek man’s dwelling. A child 
will find more interesting and profitable 
things to do in a yard with bushes and 
trees, shady nooks, and nesting, bathing, 
feeding birds than in the bare stretch of 
ground that fronts so many of our farm 
houses, schools, and city residences. A 
well-planted yard is about the easiest 
thing in the world to secure anywhere. 
The children can arrange and take care 
of it themselves, once they are started, 
and the deaf child who has so few re- 
sources for self-amusement will reap 
enormous profit from a well-grounded 
effort to interest him in things outside the 
house. I,et the children take a wheel- 
barrow and a spade or get on the street- 
car with a basket and bring home from 
the woods and fields hardy plants to 
improve the appearance of the home 
grounds and offer standing invitations to 
the birds. 

The common smooth sumac, which can 
be found almost any place and will take 
root almost anywhere that it is trans- 
planted, makes a most attractive shrub 
throughout the year, and its peduncles of 
glowing scarlet seeds attract the birds all 
through the fall and winter. Wild roses 
and wild gooseberries and currants are 
easily transplanted, and will grow year 
after year to form a beautiful tangle 
where brown thrashers, cardinals, chip- 
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COLDEN-CROWNED THRUSH—“TEACHER BIRD” 


ping sparrows, and catbirds may nest 
and many other birds will come to feed 
and seck shelter. The American elder 
submits, one might say, enthusiastically 
to being dug up and stuck in a hole in the 
ground by inexperienced young garden- 
ers, and its berries attract hundreds of 
birds. The Virginia creeper will beautify 
old stumps and fences, cover dilapidated 
buildings, and bring many bird friends 
within the notice of the small observer. 
Wild grape-vines, with their lovely, 
graceful growth, thrillingly sweet scent, 
and great attraction for birds, repay in 
thousandfold measure the slight trouble 
of replanting their roots. In their sea- 
son the wild grapes form an important 
item in the diet of the flicker and robin 
and form 12 per cent of the cardinal’s 
food. Mulberries probably attract more 
birds than any other single tree. Hack- 
berries and choke cherries will make any 
yard a popular resort; but, above all 
things, we in our house have come to rank 
the pokeweed as the supreme attraction 
for our bird friends. Considered in Eu- 
rope as a handsome shrub, but despised 
as a weed in America, the pokeberry bush 
is worthy of most honorable mention 
from anybody who loves birds and grow- 
ing things. With its symmetry, its dark, 
glossy green leaves, purple stems and 
berry clusters, it is admired by us as thor- 
oughly as it is adored by the birds. Our 
pokeberry bushes are simply alive with 
birds all summer. At times there will be 
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five or six species in one bush, and watch- 
ing them from the window gives the chil- 
dren many opportunities of studying bird 
character. ‘They bring bluebirds, cardi- 
nals, cedar-birds, crow-blackbirds, flick- 
ers, rose-breasted grosbeaks, jays, king- 
birds, robins, brown thrashers, fox-spar- 
rows, song-sparrows, tree-sparrows, ori- 
oles, red-headed, downy, and hairy wood- 
peckers, and many others. 

Sunflowers will spring from seed 
planted in rich soil, hard-baked clay, or 
piles of ashes, and will afford splendid 
returns of growth to satisfy the most 
sanguine child, who will enjoy not only 
his successful gardening, but the distine- 
tion of providing generous entertainment 
for the birds. Hemp grows easily, and 
besides affording interesting opportuni- 
ties for plant study, brings, like the sun- 
flowers, many doves, cardinals, gold- 
finches, and sparrows. All these plants, 
which a child may set out and take care 
of, will.afford infinitely greater satisfac- 
tion to the whole family than our own 
carefully tended and irritating, unreliable 
flower beds. 

We are altogether too conventional and 
stylish in our ideas as to what constitutes 
attractiveness in a garden. The plants 
that require the least attention and which 


the child can make grow and prosper are, 
nine times out of ten, the most desir- 
able to have. We speak scornfully of 
“weeds,” but not one of us can tell what 
a weed is or what plants are weeds. A 
weed is, from man’s point of view, any 
plant out of place; but a plant that grows 
handsomely and easily, covers like a man- 
tle of charity the bare places and un- 
sightly blotches man has made on the 
earth, and offers food and shelter for 
birds and nature lessons for children, 
cannot be said to be out of place in any 
sense of the word. A good, healthy-look- 
ing thistle may be a finer decoration by 
far than a worm-eaten rosebush, and the 
goldfinches that come to the thistle to eat 
the seeds and procure down for their nest 
lining will repay whatever imaginary sac- 
rifice there may be in allowing the de- 
spised thistle to pollute the trim regu- 
larity of the lawn. 

Let one thistle grow, if only for the 
sake of introducing the children to the 
goldfinches. The goldfinch is an exqui- 
site little bird about five inches long, the 
male bright yellow, except for its black 
cap and the black trimmings on its wings 
and tail. It is of enormous value as a 
weed and insect destroyer, and has, more- 
over, a charming sociability of manner, 
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MEADOW-LARK 


coming readily into our yard to eat the 
seeds of thistles, sunflowers, and hemp, 
and also of zinnias and coreopsis when 
they are provided. Goldfinches may be 
seen in flocks all winter and late into the 
summer, long after the other birds have 
paired and built their nests. It is not 
until July that the goldfinch elects to 
raise its brood, because only then is the 
thistledown ripe to provide the soft nest 
lining this particular little bird requires 
and in which its babies are cradled dur- 
ing the hot August days. Sometimes it 
will wait @ntil September or October to 
build its nest, and then be swept away by 
the call to the Southland before the eggs 
are hatched. 

Another seed-eater, especially drawn 
to the yard by the little boy or girl who 
plants pokeweed or sunflowers, is the 
mourning dove, a lovely, gentle, immacu- 
late bird about 12 inches long, with 
brownish, bluish feathers marked by a 
sort of pink iridescence. The mourning 
doves should be especially pointed out to 
children as meriting their interest and 
protection. They are very lovable to 
watch and are among the farmers’ most 
important friends. The stomachs of three 
doves examined by the Department of 
Agriculture contained 23,100 seeds of 
“noxious” weeds. That number of pro- 
spective weeds were destroyed by those 
three birds at one meal. The dove’s nest 
is found in large trees, often in apple 
trees, sometimes in small bushes or on 
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the ground. It is a rough, careless col- 
lection of twigs, on which are laid two 
pure white, oval eggs. The young are 
helpless for a long time, and are fed by 
the process of regurgitation, a most curi- 
ous sight to watch. Mr. William Horna- 
day relates how the fact that his mother 
uttered a solemn warning against the de- 
struction of the dove, the messenger of 
Noah, rendered the bird’s life forever 
sacred to him; and he adds that if his 
mother had issued an injunction covering 
the whole animal kingdom he would have 
obeyed it as reverently, thus bearing evi- 
dence of the vast influence mothers might 
have in the protection of our terribly per- 
secuted wild birds and mammals. 
Another seed-eater that I may see in 
my back yard almost all the year around 
is the cardinal, that brilliant, crested aris- 
tocrat of wonderful plumage and immor- 
tal song. Although he is seldom found 
nesting north of the Connecticut Valley, 
he is one of the best-known birds in 
America, his bright coloring fixing him in 
the memory of any child who has ever 
had a glimpse of him. When I was a 
little girl, the big boy next door always 
had a cardinal in a cage—not the same 
bird, alas, but a succession of bright and 
beautiful singers, who died one after the 
other, the victims of an ignorant child 
and thoughtless grown people. The car- 
dinal is so quickly induced to become 
friendly with man that it seems a mystery 
why, even before its caging was declared 
unlawful, anybody would want to bring 
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upon it a certain and miserable death by 
confining it. 

Another frequent visitor to the poke- 
berry bush is the much-maligned cow- 
bird, which offers a remarkable exception 
to the general rule of. conjugal fidelity 
and parental affection among birds. It 
builds no nest of its own, but lays an egg 
here and there—no one knows how 
many—in the nests of other birds, gen- 
erally those who are too small to resist 
the imposition. This interloper is a trim, 
compact, obscurely colored bird, greenish 
black, with steel blue, purple and violet 
iridescence. It is about eight inches 
long. The cowbird’s egg is usually larger 
than those of its foster mother and it 
generally hatches first. The young cow- 
bird, being big and strong, gets the 
greater share of food and attention, and 
so often causes the death of its weaker 
foster brothers and sisters. Bluebirds 
refuse to be thus imposed upon and 
throw out the parasite’s speckled egg. 
The oriole sticks a hole in it or, as some- 
times happens, builds a new floor to his 
nest and covers it up; but the brown 
thrasher, wood-thrush, pewee, chewink, 
and the warblers hatch it. 

The child who has never seen a ruby- 
throated humming-bird has missed the 
daintiest, most exquisite of all the birds 
that visit our homes. It comes about the 
porch as soon as the trumpet-vine and 
honeysuckle bloom, and a bed of salvia 
will be certain to attract it. Morning 
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glories, snap-dragons, wild lady-slippers, 
and any other flowers that have a sweet 
scent and long, neck-like base will bring 
humming-birds at any time. There are 
many things about the ruby-throat to in- 
terest a child. The smallest of all our 
birds, it is possessed of the greatest pug- 
nacity and power of flight. It comes to 
us after a long, rough, dangerous jour- 
ney of thousands of miles, and builds the 
most exquisite, downy little nest, stuc- 
coed with star-shaped lichens. It eats 
the honey and small insects found in 
flowers and feeds its young by the pro- 
cess of regurgitation, literally ramming 
its beak down the little one’s throat. 
While it will fight anything, from a hawk 
to a man, that ventures to take liberties 
with its nest, it is easily tamed and can 
be taught to fly in and out of the house 
and eat from the hand of any one who is 
patiently kind. Young humming-birds 
that have fallen from the nest have been 
successfully fed through a medicine 
dropper. 

It would be almost impossible to name 
and number the birds that will come 
readily to visit those who _ befriend 
them. An important necessity for their 
small hosts to provide is fresh water for 
drinking and bathing purposes. The 
child to whom the feeding of a caged 
canary is only a piece of daily drudgery 
will feel keenly the pleasure and excite- 
ment of drawing the free birds of the 
air within his range of experience. That 
baiting place of fun and knowledge, the 
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birds’ bath, need be only a shallow pan 
or earthenware dish set upon the ground 
in a shady place. The water must be 
changed once or twice a day, both to 
keep it fresh for the birds and to prevent 
the breeding of mosquitoes, and the 
depth should be regulated by a flat stone 
placed inside. The water should not be 
more than two inches deep anywhere and 
not more than half an inch deep on one 
side of the pan. It is really better to 
place the bath on a post about five feet 
from the ground, out of the reach of 
cats. Children will learn a very great 
deal just from watching the birds that 
come to them for water. Robins, blue- 
birds, wrens, song-sparrows, tree-spar- 
rows, chipping sparrows, brown thrash- 
ers, kingbirds, catbirds, cowbirds, phee- 
bes, downy, hairy, and red-headed wood- 
peckers, flickers, Baltimore and orchard 
orioles, meadow-larks, jays, bronzed 
grackles, goldfinches will be in and out 
of the yard all summer, affording pleas- 
ure and entertainment to the whole 
neighborhood. 

It is commonly supposed that, summer 
being the birds’ season of plenty, they 
need no help from us in the matter of 
feeding; but the children who maintains 
a feeding shelf will find it well patron- 
ized all summer, and, besides, if the birds 
learn that food is regularly offered them, 
they will be glad to make their winter 
home in our neighborhood. Many lunch 
counters and elaborate feeding boxes are 
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offered for sale, but the boy of the fam- 
ily can make one that will be quite as 
acceptable to the birds. Around a tree 
or pole a square or circular shelf may 
be nailed, about four feet from the 
ground. It should be edged with a strip 
of beading, barrel hoops or the like, with 
a dozen or more large nails driven in 
part way on the outside edge to serve 
as perches, or a shelf about four and a 
half by two feet wide may be nailed 
across a window on the south side of the 
house and bound around with a narrow 
cleat. The shelves may be covered with 
burlap to prevent seeds from blowing 
off. The children will take pleasure in 
supplying a part of the birds’ daily food. 
Almost anything will be acceptable, but 
seeds and nuts are preferred by the vege- 
tarian birds, and bits of suet, meat, or 
dog biscuit by the flesh eaters. Pine 
cones, beechnuts, peanuts, corn, sun- 
flower seeds, crumbs, and berries may 
be scattered on the shelves, and suet 
bound firmly to the branches of a tree 
with string or wire. Chickadees and 
nuthatches soon become so tame that 
they will eat at the window while their 
little hosts are watching from the inside, 
and jays, woodpeckers, cardinals, and 
many others will come regularly for 
their supplies all winter. 

No one who allows a cat to roam at 
large should attempt to attract birds. It 
is cruel to teach birds to trust you and 
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at the same time harbor near them their 
worst enemy. 

The growth, feeding, and training of 
baby birds comprise many object-lessons 
besides the mere facts to be acquired in 
nature study. Watching the young wild 
things, children cannot help noting the 
great advantage of obedience. In nearly 
every family of birds or mammals there 
will be one or more disobedient ones, 
who are always quickly and unerringly 
destroyed by nature. In a brood of 
quail there will be one fluffy ball of stub- 
bornness who pays no attention to pa- 
rental commands. The mother will give 
the warning note to hide. Instantly the 
baby quail seem to melt away, becoming 
invisible by fitting their colors to the 
pattern of the ground. They remain per- 
fectly still until the mother calls them, 
when they return to active visibility in 
the most astonishing manner. But the 
perverse baby, who thinks he can get just 
one more fat bug before he obeys the 
call, is the first to fall a victim to the cat, 
or the snake, or the small boy, or the fox. 
The same law governs the young of 
every species. The little fawn, the puppy 
fox, the bat, the crow, and even certain 
of the fishes and insects, must learn early 
that obedience means life and disobe- 
dience brings death. The little child ob- 
serving this will, if properly taught, 
apply the lesson personally. 

A child who is becoming acquainted 
with the birds about him is being fitted 
for life by the best of teachers. They 
develop his body, leading him into the 
open air, making him run, climb trees 
and fences, study situations, use all of 
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his muscles and his muscular control, 
He is exercising himself one minute and 
the next minute learning to keep per- 
fectly still. His eyes are being trained 
to habits of quickness and precision. If 
a little girl can name a hawk or eagle 
when it is a mere speck in the sky; tell a 
kingbird by the white bar on its tail and 
the night-hawk by the white spots on its 
wings; note the red on the red-winged 
blackbird and the yellow lacings around 
the male cowbird’s neck, she can never 
be fairly accused of dullness or stupidity. 

The bird-loving child is never at a loss 
for occupation, and so is less apt to ac- 
quire vicious traits of character. Imag- 
ination, that Aladdin’s lamp which brings 
untold wealth to its possessor, belongs to 
the boy who can lie on his back watching 
the slow, majestic wheeling of vultures 
in the sky, or picture in his mind the 
flight of the golden plover from Labra- 
dor to Patagonia. And sympathy and 
understanding of the hurts of others 
comes with knowledge of the pathetic 
helplessness of young birds and_ the 
tragedy of little parents bereft of chil- 
dren perhaps by the child’s own cher- 
ished friend, the cat. When he comes 
to know how terribly important his own 
attitude and actions are when directed 
toward his weaker brethren, the hard 
little crust of selfishness and self-interest 
that envelops so many human hearts is 
broken, never to be mended, and that 1 is 
the way all hearts grow. 

Nore.—We are indebted to the publications 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, and to Useful Birds and 


Their Protection, by Edward Howe Forbush, 
for our illustrations—TueE Eprror. 
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VOICE-TRAINING AND RHYTHM: THEIR APPLICATION TO 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


BY JENNIE M. 


HAT there is a vast difference be- 

tween the speech of the hearing and 
the articulation of the deaf cannot be cle- 
nied. No matter how well the deaf per- 
son has acquired the perfection of the 
consonants and vowels, notwithstanding 
that his phrasing and sentences are good, 
his voice is not as pleasing to the ear as 
that of a child who has heard from in- 
fancy. Mere mechanism of speech is not 
pleasant, and, after a time, is monotonous, 
just as piano technique is tiresome to the 
ear and makes us long for a player with 
a soul, 

What are the elements in voice produc- 
tion which are lacking in the voices of 
the deaf? I think that we should say, 
without hesitation, proper control of the 
breath, resonance, the focusing of the 
tone, good pitch, and inflexion. 

Is there any way in which the con- 
genitally deaf child’s voice may be made 
pleasant or less unpleasant than it is? I 
firmly believe that the future will reveal 
to us ways of developing and training the 
voices of our children of which we have 
never dreamed. 

To my mind, no speech lesson of today, 
a day in which so much progress is being 
made in all scientific and educational 
lines, is complete unless time is taken for 
proper voice-training, which brings into 
play exercises for correct posture, proper 
breathing, resonance, the focusing of the 
tone, goo pitch, and a try, at least, for 
inflexion. 

Perhaps the time on the program for 
the articulation lesson is limited, and the 
teacher feels that she must concentrate 
her whcle energy in the teaching of ele- 
ments, both consonants and vowels. I do 
believe that we must give the best part of 
our time in that important work; but I 
am very sure that if the teacher would 
take as much as 10 or 15 minutes a day 
for purely voice-training exercises, she 
would feel amply repaid. Of course, the 
teacher who gives these exercises in voice 
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building must know how to produce good 
tones herself. 

Exercises which are given by the best 
vocal teachers can readily be used in the 
training of the voices of the deaf. I am 
using in my class-room-work exercises, 
which I, as a student of prominent voice 
teachers, have used in training my own 
voice, an I am finding them invaluable. 

As we have heard it said over and over 
again that the body must be in a state of 
relaxation, so that there shall be no ten- 
sion of the muscles, particularly those of 
the throat, face, and chest, I shall not 
dwell upon that fundamental truth. I 
am sure that we all know many exercises 
to free the bodily tension. If it is a pos- 
sible thing, these exercises should be 
given at some time before the lesson in 
voice. 

But, when the vocal lesson begins, we 
must have an active chest. We cannot 

et good speech with a passive chest. 

Every voice lesson should begin with 
an exercise in breathing. Only by con- 
trol of the breath can we get good tones, 
The windows should be thrown open. 
The children should stand correctly on 
both feet. They should take in deep 
breaths, hold the breath, and exhale at 
the teacher’s command or motion of the 
hand. Be sure that the pupils inhale 
through the nose and exhale through the 
mouth. The boys and girls must be 
taught to breathe in such a way that they 
will become conscious of the action of 
the diaphragm. 

Each child may feel the action of the 
diaphragm by placing his hands against 
the lower ribs of his teacher as she takes 
the following exercise for him: 


whu whu whu whah 
hu hu hu hah 

fu : fu fn fah 

su su su sah 

thu thn thu thah ~- 
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1. Take a deep breath. 

2. Hold the breath. = 

3. Expel the breath in three, 
whispered syllables. 

4. Vocalize the fourth syllable in a free 
tone, prolonging the vowel. 


short, 


The dashes under the syllables serve as 
a guide to the pupils; they show the 
length of the syllable. The initial con- 
sonants are used because they focus the 
breath to begin with, and thus provide 
for a good vocalization. 

After the teacher has taken this exer- 
cise for the child, the child is now ready 
to notice the action of his own diaphragm. 
With hands lightly placed against the 
lower ribs, the children take the exercise 
together. If there is time, I prefer each 
child to take the breathing lesson for him- 
self. 

Another drill which is very helpful is 
one in which a deep breath is taken, held, 
and then exhaled gradually through a 
small opening of the mouth in ‘position 
for the syllable who. There is no voice 
in this exercise. It will be seen that this 
manner of breathing calls for greater 
breath control than the previous one. 

We may take the same exercise exhal- 
ing a series of short, whispered breaths— 


hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo—until all the breath 
has been used. This helps the children 
to notice the action of the diaphragm. Be 
very careful that the pupils do not puff 
out the cheeks in giving this exercise. 
When the breath is exhaled, be sure that 
it is not forced. We must remember in 
all these drills that force is to be elimi- 
nated entirely. Whoever enters the field 
of voice-training must leave force behind. 
Force is not power. 

A good drill for breath control, in 
which voice is given, is one in which the 
syllables of the scale are used. For my 
deaf pupils, I write the syllables in this 
way: 

do-e, ray, me, far, sol, lar, see, do-e 


Sometimes I write the first syllable do. 
Inhale—hold—say the syllables do-e, ray, 
do-e. Exhale. 
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The first syllable must be said lightly 
and must be very short. The ray must 
be prolonged. The third syllable do-e, is 


short. The emphasis comes on the sec- 
ond syllable. 
Take the syllables in order, like this: 


do-e me do-e 
do-e far do-e 
do-e sol do-e, etc. 





Inhale at the beginning of each group, 
hold the breath, then vocalize it. Take 
plenty of time. 

Many other exercises for breath con- 
trol might be given, but perhaps these are 
enough to show what can be done. The 
children in the first grade can take these 
exercises readily. 

The resonant quality of tone, which 
we desire for our deaf pupils, may be 
gained to a large extent in the use of the 
following exercise. It is one which Dr. 
Thomas Fillebrown advocated for the use 
of singers and speakers. As I have found 
it invaluable in the class-room, I speak 
of it here. 


1 
Hung-ee-oo-ah 
i 
Hung-ah-oo-ee 
' 
Hung-oo-ah-ee 


The pupil takes a deep breath, says the 
word hung, prolonging the nasal sound 
ng until he feels the vibration, then im- 


mediately gives the vowels ee-oo-ah in a 
soft, pleasant tone. »\bsolute freedom is 
essential. The word hung is taken for 
the initial syllable because the epiglottis 
is wide open on the breath consonant h, 
the jaw is relaxed for the vowel sound of 
u, and with perfect freedom we get the 
nasal vibration for ng. The vowel ee is 
employed because it is the most forward 
vowel for focusing the voice, if taken cor- 


| 
rectly. On the next vowel, 00, we get an 
open throat, good focus, because of the 
approximation of the lips, a low pitch, 
and less change from the focus of ee. 
Finally, we have the vowel ah in the cor- 
rect position, where the tongue is flat. and 





P, 
e 


ik 


tis 


he 


an 
he 
*h, 
ee. 
r- 


nd 





soft. Because the tone has been pre- 
pared, we get good voice quality. 

Changing from ng to ah is good prac- 
tice. This is wholly a movement of the 
tongue. The lower jaw must not be 
moved up and down. With the aid of a 
mirror, the child can see his own tongue 
as it takes the different positions. As 
this exercise requires breath control, the 
child must breathe at the beginning. Per- 
haps he can repeat ng, ah three or four 
times before he needs to take more 
breath. Before the pupil gives the vowel 
sound of ah, be sure that he has a good 
nasal resonance. 

The proper vibration for the sounds of 
m and n may be attained by the use of 
the following exercises. Always inhale 
at the beginning. 


I. moo, mo-e, mah, may, me 


~— 


I 
2. noo, no-e, nah, nay, nee 


Repeat the first two syllables three 
times, 


| 1 1 
moo mo-e, moo-moe, moo mo-e, 


v J 
Y ¥ ae 





a ee ~~ 


! 
ending with the syllable moo. Have the 
children give the exercise rhythmically. 
Take the next two syllables, repeat 
three times, ending with mah. 
Group three syllables in this way: 


noo-no nah, noo-no nah, noo-no nah, 


X J _ —— 
ne * + treansens capris ae 





ending with noo. 

If the teacher will be very particular 
to require the pupils to give the proper 
resonance to words having the nasal ele- 
ments, she will be gratified at the result. 

What vocal drills can we give to our 
pupils to enable them to focus the tone ? 
The following is a simple scale of vowel 
sounds taken in combination with the 
focusing consonant D: 

bee. by, bay, b-a-bah-baw, bo-e, boo 


— 


The scale begins with the high front 
primary vowel. In the middle we have 
the Italian a. At the end of the scale“we 
have the high back primary vowel 00, 
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which is of low pitch, and good focus 
according as the lips are protruded and 
approximated. Other focusing conso- 
nants to be used with this scale of vowels 
are: 

Ge 4,%. 3th ss 


It is very helpful to take up the dif- 
ferent consonant blends with this vowel 
scale: 


clee, cli-e, clay, cl-a, clah, claw, clo-e, cloo 
glee, gli i-e, glay, gl-a, glah, glaw, glow, 
gloo, etc. 


The pupil should inhale at the begin- 
ning of each exercise. He should be 
taught to give the exercise on one breath. 
The practice of these syllables is not only 

valuable because of their focusing qual- 

ity, but also because it gives, if correctly 
vocalized, a certain flexibility of tone and 
jaw action. There should be no mouth- 
ing. The teacher can easily ascertain if 
the child has a loose jaw. All tension 
should be discouraged from the begin- 
ning. Where there is strain, there can 
be no freedom. Over anxiety on the part 
of the children will make them give hard 
tones. Patience and every-day practice 
in voice-training will do wonders in the 
end. 

I was first introduced to the use of 
rhythm as an aid in training the voices 
of the deaf by Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro, 
I saw its possibilities and became a firm 
believer in its place on the program. 

[ have yet to find a deaf child who is 
not susceptible in some way to rhythm or 
rhythmical movement. It may be the 
rhythm of the piano, the rhythm of the 
voice in singing, the vibration of the bells, 
drum, clappers, or the rhythmical move- 
ments in dancing, but to some kind of 
rhythmical vibration the deaf child will 
respond, and will respond gladly. 

Gymnastic movements and folk-danc- 
ing with music are thoroughly enjoyed 
by our pupils in the Horace Mann School. 
Thirty of our younger pupils look for- 
ward to the class in zxsthetic dancing, 
which meets every Friday. Two of the 
children in the third grade danced an 
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Italian dance at a tea recently given at 
the Boston Teachers’ Club House. 

I can truly say that I consider the 
rhythmical training at the piano of great 
value, and that without it our speech 
work would suffer. I have purposely 
omitted a number of such lessons with 
the piano, and, as a consequence, I have 
found that the articulation and phrasing 
has not been as good. 

The vocal drills of which I have spoken 
can be taken at the piano with beneficial 
results. The slowest children will come 
up to time after a while. 

As the pupils feel the vibration of the 
piano more readily, they place the palms 
of the hands on the instrument. Start 
with the waltz rhythm, because it is the 
easiest for the pupils to learn. Play a 
simple waltz. Accent strongly the first 
beat of the measure. The children will 
soon understand that the accented beat is 
the one of the measure. They will count 
as the teacher plays, one, two, three; one, 
two, three, until the music is finished. 
Later, have the children count one, two, 
three, ah, holding the syllable ah for three 
counts. After counting one, two, three, 
add the vowel oo and hold it three beats. 
In the same manner use the vowel ce. 
Vary the drill through several measures 
in this way: 

one, two, three, ah 


one, two, three, oo 
one, two, three, ee 


Treat the march rhythm in the same 
way. I take the 2/4 time last because we 
do not use it as much in the songs for 
little children. I use the “Mother Goose 
Rhymes,” which I set to music of my 
own, because many times I wish to change 
the phrasing. The older children are 
taught nature songs and patriotic airs. 

Even the youngest class takes delight 
in using the cymbals, bells, clappers, and 
tambourines. In the beginning the child 
is taught to play on the first beat of the 
measure. Afterwards he can play on each 
beat of the measure in time with the 
piano. One child can play the one of the 
measure with the cymbals, while others 


play the second and third beats with the 
bells. 

The older children, particularly those 
not totally deaf, can be taught the valu- 
ation of the notes, and cymbals, bells, 
drum, and triangle may be utilized so as 
to form a very pleasing orchestra, if we 
may use such a high-sounding name for 
such simple playing. 

The metronome, as an assistant in the 
speech lesson, can be made very useful. 
Taking a slow tempo of 72, the children 
can readily beat 2/4 time. 


2 
4 

The children beat time with the right 
hand on the palm of the left hand. The 
first beat of the measure is shown by 
drawing the fingers of the right hand 
from left to right on the palm of the left 
hand. For the second beat, the middle 
finger lightly touches the palm. The first 
beat is long; the second is short. We can 
teach the children 34 time and 4/4 time. 


a | 








oe eee ee oe a ee 


Make the youngest class understand 
that the metronome swings twice while 
the children hold a syllable two beats, 
that it swings three times while a syllable 
is held three beats, and four times for 
the whole note. Tell the children the 
names of the notes. 

For practice, take the syllable b-u- first, 
because it is easily focused and easily 
vocalized. The exercise will be as fol- 
lows: 


4 bu bu | bu bu | bu bu | bar || 

4 bu bu bu | bu bu bu | bu bu bu | bar || 

4 bu bu bu bu | bu bu bu bu | bu bu bu 
mie ee 





e 


Se 
I~ 


S 


iT 











These drills help in the initial attack 
of the consonants. They also are an aid 
in the attack for blends. To help the 
pupils to gain confidence in syllabication, 
the work with the metronome will be 
found most helpful. There is something 
about the swing of the rhythm that makes 
the children give the proper length to the 
vowel and the proper beginning and finish 
to a word. 

We may take the vowel scale with the 
metronome, accenting the 1 and the 5 of 
the scale like this: 


t ' ' 
bee, bie, bay, b-a-, babe, baw, bo-e, hoc 


We may use other consonants to pre- 
cede the vowel sounds, preferably those 
consonants which aid in focusing the 
tone, as t, d, p, b, s, z, ete. 

To go further, we may put exercises 
like this on the board and have the chil- 
dren say it in time to the metronome: 


Pde fufddfofssjes fos taf 


do ray do ray me ray wme far sol far me ray do 


The children are not singing, but they 
are saying the syllables according to 
rhythm. The very idea that the pupils 
get of finishing a syllable or word in a 
definite period of time cannot but help 
their speech. 

Take any piece of poetry and let your 
class say it mechanically with the metro- 
nome. ‘The vowel sounds and the dif- 
ferent syllables will be brought out much 
more carefully. Take the words which 
are more difficult to pronounce and prac- 
tice on them. 


“The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind and cloud and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies.” 


Take the word “stormy.” Have each 
syllable pronounced distinctly with the 
beat of the metronome. Have each child 
in the class pronounce the word in turn. 
Take the word “last.” With each swing 
of the metronome, have each child pro- 
nounce the word. Get the sound of “s” 
in the same way. If the pupil feels that 
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he must say a word in a given time, he 
will do it in a manner which will surprise 
the teacher. 

Without the aid of the metronome, get 
the pupil to read the stanza in as dra- 
matic a way as possible. If he has been 
taught to notice the different inflections 
of his own voice, he will read the stanza 
much more acceptably, because he will be 
able to add a little color to his speech. 

It is possible for the deaf child to 
change the pitch of his voice. Anything 
which will help a child to vary the mo- 
notony of his voice is a perfectly legiti- 
mate part of the speech lesson. If we 
can only make the pupil realize the change 
in his own voice from a low pitch to a 
high pitch, or from a high pitch to a low 
one, we have accomplished something to- 
ward this end. Some children are quicker 
to take notice of a change of pitch than 
others. A teacher should sing to her pu- 
pil while the hand of the pupil is resting 
lightly on her chest. If a child can be 
made to realize the change in his own 
voice while he is laughing, the teacher 
has something on which to build her fu- 
ture work. 

I am sure that this matter of inflection 
and change of pitch holds great possi- 
bilities for the deaf child. I know from 
my own experience in the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf that a deaf child can 
be taught to sing the scale, and that many 
can be taught to raise the pitch of the 
voice one, two, or three intervals. Let 
us all be on the watch for anything that 
can help us in this matter. 





Ruskin wrote: “If you want knowledge 
you must toil for it; if food, you must toil 
for it; and if pleasure, you must toil for it.” 





When you are in no way to blame, can you 
lose without flinching, without murmuring, 
without showing the yellow streak? When 
they say you did, and you know you did not, 
can you smile? 





Is your vocabulary “a kind of vocative cur- 
rency that continually enhances in value” and 
mirrors your true character? Do you utilize 
“all the great and good and patient words in 
the language,” yet remain a stranger to their 
true meaning? 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN VOICE CULTURE 


BY PATTIE THOMASON 


T IS not my intention to attempt to 
J present any new ideas on the subject 
of voice culture. The modest purpose 
of these notes is to give the results of 
an experiment in voice training begun 
in October, 1913, at the Rhode Island 
Institute for the Deaf. The experiment 
was undertaken because of dissatisfac- 
tion with the voices of the pupils, and 
the results apparently open the way for 
putting into practice some new principles 
of speech teaching. 

About fifteen years ago Mr. E. H. 
Currier, the well-known principal of the 
New York Institution for the Deaf, 
made the discovery that music was an 
important factor in the education of the 
deaf. The scientific value of Mr. Cur- 
rier’s work is just beginning to be real- 
ized by educators of the deaf. Mr. Cur- 
rier generously offered the results of his 
experiments to the profession, inviting 
all to “come and see.” . For several years 
very little attention was paid to his invi- 
tation, but gradually, with an imperative 
need for the reconstruction of methods 
in educating the deaf, there has come 
a fuller .recognition of Mr. Currier’s 
method of vibratory education, of “music 
for the deaf.” 


Mr. Currier’s school,’ and while there | 
studied and thoroughly investigated the 
efficacy of “musical tréatment” for deaf 
children. .°"This experience led me to at- 
tempt the work I have been doing for the 
past two years at the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute. In undertaking this experiment I 
devised a little method of my own 
whereby musical tones are so conveyed 
to the deaf child:that he unconsciously 
puts into his speech some of the natural 
modulations, purity, and sweetness that 
are characteristics of the hearing child’s 
voice. 

In introducing this tone work and in 
carrying it on, I have had the enthu- 
Siastic interest and support of the prin- 


cipal, Mr. E. G. Hurd, as well as the 
helpful assistance of Mrs. Hurd. The 
results of the past two years have been 
so convincing that next year voice cul- 
ture is to have a more important place in 
the school work, and every child is to be 
given advantage of this special training. 

As I-said above, the voices of the 
pupils were unsatisfactory. Measured by 
Helmholtz’s sound criterions of correct 
speech, ease of manner, and beauty of 
tone, they showed up very badly. Like 
those of the average congenitally deaf 
child, they were harsh, often badly 
placed, and totally lacking in musical 
tone. 

The monotonous speech of deaf chil- 
dren is due to the absence of the up- 
ward and downward inflection, which all 
tongues use to indicate questions or con- 
clusions. Words do not consist of indi- 
vidually spoken sounds, but of closely 
connected sounds. This passing from 
one sound to another demands slides of 
the voice by which speech is given its 
proper inflection and tone. The average 
deaf child’s voice has none of these nec- 
‘essary bends ; consequently it has no tone 


iecolor, 

*~ . . 

* Tone production is largely a matter of 
For four vears Iwas a teacher in’! 


vewelization, so voice trainers tell’ us. 
Defective articulation of vowels, I con- 
cluded, was the chief cause of the bad 
voices of my pupils. They gave the con- 
sonants very distinctly, but their voices 
were undeveloped. These pupils clearly 
illustrated the mistake that speech teach- 
ers have been making. They have been 
attempting articulation before the voice 
is sufficiently built up. Professor White, 
of Boston, says, to put it plainly, that in 
our présent method of teaching speech to 
the deaf we have “the cart before the 
horse.” We have “been trying to build 
houses without laying foundations. 

As voice is sound produced in the vocal 
cords, I began my tone work by putting 
the pupil in sensé touch with sound., To 
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TONE-WORK : SINGING THE SCALE, RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, PROVIDENCE 








understand any subject, one must know 
what pertains to it. To give the pupil 
the proper understanding of what voice 
is, he must be able to distinguish the 
three physical properties of sound: 
force, pitch, and quality. By develop- 
ing the proper sense of touch in relation 
to sound, I supplied, as far as possible, 
his lack of hearing. 

The first exercises given on sound 
were those in force perception. The 
piano was used as a medium for convey- 
ing vibration. When we speak in a loud 
voice or play loudly on the piano, force 
manifests itself in nervous energy. The 
child sees this as well as feels it. He 
quickly gets the idea of the volume of 
sound, and can very soon produce his 
tone with the same degree of force that 
he feels in the piano or voice. This step 
is comparatively easy and requires little 
explanation. 

The second step—pitch—is more diffi- 
cult to develop. Since pitch has to do 
with inflections, modulations, and melo- 
dies, it is the most important of the 
sound elements. We constantly employ 
this element in our conversations to ex- 
press our real meanings. It is this lack 
of pitch sense which renders the speech 
of the deaf so mechanical. Were it not 
for their facial expressions, it would be 
almost impossible to distinguish between 
questions, conclusions, exclamations, or 
commands. 

As children’s voices show three regis- 
ters, reckoned respectively from the low- 
est to the highest, I divided the piano 
into three registers. The lowest regis- 
ter, consisting of the lowest notes in the 
bass cleff, I named “doo” for the reason 
that oo has the lowest pitch of the vow- 
els. The middle register was named 
“far,” because I wanted later to get a 
clear, thin tone for the medium pitch of 
the voice. The name given to the high- 
est notes was “see,” this vowel giving 
the bright, silvery quality to the voice in 
the small register. 

When the pupil was able to distin- 
guish, by touch, between the three 
pitches—low, medium, and high—I 
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began the work on the analytical devel- 
opment of the scale. I struck the note 
and sang it, beginning at the highest note 
in the scale, while the pupil felt the vibra- 
tion in the piano and in my larynx. I 
named the sound and pointed to the step 
in the musical ladder. The pupils were 
able to reproduce the tone after long- 
continued drill. When they were some- 
what proficient in the scale they were 
given two sounds to “think and sing;” 
then three sounds, four sounds, and 
so on. 

The next step was to test the pupil’s 
ability to produce sounds when I pointed 
to the step in the ladder. The act of re- 
calling tone impressions and of repro- 
ducing them calls forth the constant use 
of his muscular memory. This work re- 
quired a great deal of drill. From this 
step on the work is very much like that 
done with hearing children in sight- 
singing classes. 

The pupils’ knowledge of the scale is 
constantly applied in all his speech. He 
is required to give all his questions with 
a rising inflection and all his conclusions 
with a falling inflection. When pupils 
could apply their sense of pitch to their 
speech, then their sense of the quality of 
sound was developed. This was done 
by having them really feel what they 
said, and by making a special effort to 
have them put intelligent expression in 
their voices at all times. 

After the development of tone rela- 
tions was commenced, the work in time 
was begun. As the unit of thought in 
the tone work is the scale, so in rhythm 
it is the measure. The sense of the re- 
curring beat was taught by imitation. I 
would sing do-do-do-do, and the class 
would imitate. After a succession of 
one-beat tones was taught, they were 
represented by notes. Two-beat, three- 
beat, and four-beat tones were taught in 
the same way. I kept the beat in evi- 
dence by accent. 

When the pupils understood simple 
rhythm and their voices blended some- 
what in the middle pitch, I gave a song. 
With the small children the nursery 
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rhymes were used, and the older pupils 
were given national and folk songs. In 
giving a song to a class I told the story 
of the song first, using as many illustra- 
tions as possible. I played and sang the 
song for them many times, while they 
stood around the piano watching my lips 
closely and feeling the vibration. The 
words of a song were not represented 
until after the melody, for I believed that 
the real spirit of the song would be sacri- 
ficed by drilling on the articulation first. 
After the pupils got the musical effect of 
a song, I gave the words, and paid atten- 
tion to the articulation, tone quality, ex- 
pression, and phrasing. 

But why this attempt to teach deaf 
children to sing? you ask. The answer 
to the question is simply this: It is a gen- 
erally concluded fact that the best way 
to improve a speaking voice is to culti- 
vate the singing voice. Dr. Morell 
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Mackenzie says: “Singing is a help to 
good speaking, as the greater includes 
the less.” If we would improve the 
voices of our pupils we would do well to 
follow the careful and long-continued 
method of vocal teachers. 

Music makes a wonderful appeal to 
the deaf child. It appeals to his es- 
thetic nature, as it does to his hearing 
brother. It is a means of promoting 
love and good fellowship. His heart 
opens spontaneously to musical tones. 
As a means of spiritual education, music 
is unsurpassed. 

Vocal music has been found most help- 
ful to our pupils in giving to their articu- 
lation more ease of manner and to their 
speech a more musical quality. It has 
enabled them to enter more fully into the 
spirit of what they say and to speak with 
more naturalness. 





MUSICAL VIBRATIONS * 
BY EDWARD ALLEN FAY 


HE idea of musical training for the 

deaf seems absurd at first thought, 
but experience has shown that it is not 
only possible, but useful. Mr. Enoch 
Henry Currier, principal of the New 
York Institution, who has given much 
study and experiment to this subject, said 
at the conference of superintendents and 
principals held last summer (1913) that 
he regarded music as a more important 
factor in the education of deaf children 
than of hearing children. 

Mr. Currier’s attention was first at- 
tracted to the possibility of musical train- 
ing for the deaf by observing that the 
children in his school liked to beat 
against a wall or other solid with a club. 
“A boy would stand and pound by the 
half hour on a brick wall. It was not 





*From Progress in the Education of the 
Deaf. Chapter XXI in the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education for the year 
ended June 30, I9Q13. 





done once or twice, but was an habitual 
practice.” Inquiring of the children 
why they did that, he was told that the 
resultant sensations “gave pleasure and 
enlivened the body.”’ He concluded that 
music might be used to advantage in 
stimulating the deaf to greater activity. 

First he introduced the drum as an aid 
to the military drill, for the New York 
Institution has been organized upon a 
military basis for many years, and its 
pupils have attained a high degree of ex- 
cellence in drill. He found that the 
marching and manual of arms improved 
very much when the drummer was “hurl- 
ing sound waves against the battalion.” 
Next he added fifes and then bugles, 
until now he has a trained band of be- 
tween 40 and 50 members composed en- 
tirely of pupils of the school. In the 
band are 16 pieces—5 B-flat cornets, 3 
E-flat alto horns, 1 B-flat tenor, 1 B-flat 
baritone, 2 E-flat basses, 1 trombone, I 
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snare drum, I pair of cymbals, and 1 bass 
drum. The repertoire includes 185 se- 
lections. The execution of the band is 
so good that it is often invited to partici- 
pate in high-grade concerts given by 
hearirg musicians in New York city. 
The pupils in the New York school 
“rise in the morning to the call of fife 
and drum; led by the band they march 
to their meals and to school in perfect 
step and time.’”” When the band plays 
they crowd around it just as hearing per- 
sons assemble around a body of musical 
performers. They do not hear the music 
in the ordinary meaning of the word; 
they receive no more sensation through 
the auditory apparatus than through 
other parts of the body; but, as Mr. Cur- 
rier says, their entire system responds to 
the series of harmonious sound waves 
He finds that, as the effect of the sound 
waves— 
the minds of the pupils become more alert; 
they become more ready to take initiative ac- 
tion; they get out from that dormancy which 
is peculiar to any person who lacks the stir- 


ring up that comes from the hurling of sound 
waves against him. 
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In some other schools for the deaf the 
piano is used as an aid in teaching speech. 
With their hands resting upon the piano, 
the pupils note the length of vibrations 
when chords are struck, the volume of 
tone, and, to a certain degree, the rela- 
tive pitch. Mrs. Sarah A. Jordan Monro, 
a successful trainer of teachers of the 
deaf in Boston, regards the piano as— 


very valuable in leading deaf pupils so to con- 
centrate thought upon vibrations and their 
meaning that the organs of speech are left as 
free as those of hearing children, and are thus 
in a condition for a natural use. Unfettered 
muscles and their unconscious freedom of ac- 
tion thus give to speech the beauty of definite- 
ness without force, and fluency without laxity. 


Under the leadership of Miss Sarah 
Harvey Porter, an instructor in the nor- 
m-' d partmert of Gallaudet College, a 
society of teachers of the deaf was 
formed last year for the study of the 
psychological effect of musical vibrations 
upon the deaf. Miss Porter has an in- 


teresting article on this subject in the 
American Annals of the Deaf for March 
1012. 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL AND HIS YOUNGER BROTHER, EDWARD C. BELL 
(PROBABLY TAKEN IN 1860) 
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According to their own returns, out of 2,000 men the 


,054, a large proportion being officers. 


astworks thrown up in a single night. 


y by bre 


armed, and protected onl 


enemy’s loss in killed and wounded amounted to I 
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THE SPANISH ARTIST, FRANCISCO GOYA: 


A STUDY 


BY ADELAIDE B. STILWELL 


N EMINENT art critic wisely says: 

“We must accept men of genius 
without question and take what they 
give us.” Now we are tempted to de- 
clare that if ever a man of genius ex- 
isted in Spain such was the meteoric 
artist Goya, who flashed through the 
threatening revolutionary sky of Spain 
in the eighteenth century. 

Francisco Goya y Lucientes, better 
known to art simply by his twe first 
names, was born in 1746, in Fuendetedos, 
a small town of Aragon, where his par- 
ents, both peasants and wretchedly poor, 
struggled with unceasing industry to 
wring a scanty living from their few acres 
of land. The boy Francisco spent his 
childhood freely in the country, and at the 
age of 12 years, having shown a veritable 
passion for drawing, he was brought to 





the notice of an artist, one Martinez, of 
Saragossa, who taught the lad the rudi- 
ments of manual facility at his art 
school. Though full of the love of art, 
yet this young Goya was also exceed- 
ingly wild, and it was not long before the 
Inquisition gave him attention when he 
engaged in festive street riots; then his 
good friend, a monk, suggested change 
of residence for him, and off to Madrid 
skipped that nimble youth, there to re- 
main four years. However, change of 
place failed to effect a salutary change 
of manners; dare-devil ways were con- 
tinued, for the young artist’s turbulent 
temperament and volcanic ardor caused 
him to throw himself into work or play 
with equal violence. As he excelled in 
bodily exercise and had audacity to 
spare, it was then small wonder that he 
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should be found stabbed in the back, and 
yet again less wonder that friendly sup- 
porters arrived in time to save his life. 
sut the Inquisition threatened, and the 
only safe course then appeared to be 
flight to Rome. On that hurried jour- 
ney Goya is said to have paid his way 
through Spain by taking prominent part 
in bull-fights. Once settled in Rome he 
resumed his careless, energetic life, even 
going so far as to attempt the abduction 
of a young girl from a convent. This 
attempt proved unsuccessful, and only 
through the intervention of the Spanish 
Ambassador did Goya escape the just 
penalty for that mad act. But he soon 
found the atmosphere of the Imperial 
City too warm for him. A Spanish 
artist named Bayeu, with whom he had 
studied while in Rome, returned with 
him to Madrid, and soon afterward gave 
that scapegrace Francisco the hand of 
his daughter Josepha in marriage. Rec- 
ords are scanty concerning this mar- 
riage; but we may learn that the wife 
proved patient and faithful, and that her 
time was amply filled in caring for their 
little family of 20 children. 

When the year 1780 arrived Goya was 
34, and despite the wildest of escapades 
had worked hard, composed numerous 


SARAGOSSA 


pictures, and painted many portraits, al- 
ready having achieved the honor of be- 
ing named an academician. The Cathe- 
dral of Saragossa was just then finished 
after being rebuilt, and the decorative 
work was intrusted to Goya's father-in- 
law, who found it far too heavy a task 
for one pair of hands, so he called in the 
assistance of his brilliant son-in-law, 
Francisco. Designs were submitted to 
Dean and Chapter, and two of Goya’s 
large sketches were coldly and _ politely 
returned for retouching. This aroused 
the furious anger of the artist, who con- 
sidered his work had been unfairly 
judged through the evil influence of his 
father-in-law, and his bitter protestations 
filled a long and solemn document. Once 
more his friend the monk, Felix Salva- 
dora, stepped in and tried to overcome 
the artist’s irritated pride, so that finally 
he was persuaded to send a more becom- 
ing answer to the church dignitaries. 
Meanwhile the painter had been intro- 
duced at court, where he had so ably 
portrayed the King that success was as- 
sured; yet this was due as much to per- 
sonal as to artistic influence, owing to 
the forceful, magnetic personality of 
Goya, and his position at court became 
peculiarly independent. For 20 years the 
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THE BULL-FIGHT 


Spanish court had been but too dull, op- 
pressed under a crushing load of eti- 
quette, and at last was frankly tired of 
its outward decorum; so the reaction had 
set in there even as it had done in Eng- 
land at the Restoration. There Goya 
was welcome, for his ready resource, his 
impudence, was a relief, while with wo- 
men of rank he gained plentiful influ- 
ence through sheer intellectual audacity. 
Only too willingly the artist displayed 
his talents and reaped a rich reward, be- 
coming in time court painter with the 
title of Excellence—a term rather more 
applicable to his art than his conduct. 
The Queen found him most amusing, 
either as a walking newspaper, court- 
fool, or philosopher, and in those joyous 
days Goya found such an atmosphere 
admirably suited to his temperament, 
both as painter and satirist. 

To give an instance of his impudent 
ability, a story is told of the court in 
mourning, when all courtiers were com- 
manded to wear black stockings in the 
royal presence. Then the court painter 
strolled in wearing stockings of a start- 
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ling whiteness, when if offended looks 
could have been effectual those nether 
immediately 
The artist, however, quite 
unabashed, walked on into another room, 
where with pen and ink he decorated his 


turned gray. 


many of the courtiers. 
turned to the throne-room, the carica- 
scarce refrain 
extraordinary 
decorations, and the whole court was so 
tremendously entertained by this feat of 
its artist that his offense was immedi- 
ately and laughingly pardoned. 

Such tropical sunlight of success was 
not destined to last too long. 
Goya's best friends, the charming Duch- 
ess of Alba, was sent in exile to her es- 
The artist would not allow 
her to depart alone, and during their 
journey the chaise broke down, when 
Goya gallantly attempted to play black- 
smith and mend the broken axle. 
severe exertion brought on a chill which 
resulted most unfortunately for him— 
in complete, permanent, and hopeless 


tate at Luca. 
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THE SPANISH KING AND THE ROYAL FAMILY 


deafness. After that soured temper took 
the place of gaiety, and the artist’s near- 
est and dearest suffered from his fits of 
ill-humor. After a year the court re- 
called its favorite painter, and he so suc- 
cessfully pleaded for the banished Duch- 
ess that she also was recalled, yet did not 
long survive the return to favor, for 
death claimed her soon afterward, while 
she was still at the zenith of youth and 
beauty. 

Notwithstanding Goya’s brilliant abil- 
ities, his character was far too unreliable 
to retain respect, and he began to feel 
that he was no longer considered great 
save as artist, whereas art only half 
filled his turbulent life. His habit had 
ever been to pay court to any one in 
power; thus he kept place and pension. 
For instance, when Joseph Bonaparte 
took the Spanish throne by usurpation 
the artist became his willing courtier, and 
when Ferdinand VII, the rightful heir, 
returned to power Goya was one of the 
first to present his respects, just as if 
meanwhile nothing had happened. But 
this King saw through the treachery, 
ingratitude, and disloyalty of his artistic 
subject, which was all only too evidently 








expressed in the painter’s satires, and 
very plainly the King spoke to the artist, 
saying: “In our absence you have de- 
served exile; nay, worse, you have de- 
served to be strangled. But you are a 
great artist and we forgive everything.” 
Probably a reason for this clemency was 
Goya’s advancing age, for he had then 
reached his 49th year, and was so deaf 
that human intercourse was difficult for 
him. By that time his wife, most of his 
children, and many of his friends were 
dead. Thus life had lost much savor for 
the artist and the man; so it seemed to 
Goya as if voluntary exile was the only 
antidote against the sadness of an iso- 
lated old age. First informing the King 
of a wish to consult certain eminent 
medical authorities, and being familiar 
with the French tongue, he betook him- 
self to France in 1822, when he visited 
Paris, going thence to Bordeaux, where 
he found a good and congenial friend in 
Madam Weiss. He shared her home and 
gave lessons in drawing to her daugh- 
ter—not, however, because of poverty, 
for he still enjoyed the court pension of 
£500, which sufficed for his comfort. On 
April 16, 1828, at the age of 82, Goya 
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GOYA’S YOUNG SPANISH WOMAN (THE DUCHESS OF ALBA ?) 


died, and thus came to an end one of the 
strangest careers in all the history of 
biography. 

Francisco Goya was at one and the 
same time satirist, courtier, and violent 
agent of the Revolution. In his career 
the courtier protected the radical, while 
both in turn were protected by the artist. 
Thus when Goya was called before the 
Inquisition for publishing dangerous 
etchings he was shielded as artist by the 
King, who bought the pictures, although 
the Queen was sadly satirized in those 
etchings. How often did he illustrate 
those hateful vices of tyranny and 
cruelty, with every horrid detail at the 





command of his diabolical genius, hav- 
ing no doubt a purpose to inculcate such 
lessons with exceeding bitterness, even 
as the sharp acid bites keenly into the 
etcher’s plate. His satire may be best 
compared to Hogarth’s in England; but 
the latter’s work is like lemon juice be- 
side Goya’s vitriolic methods. For his 
time in that line of work he stands alone 
for strength, skill, and effrontery. 
Goya’s methods of work were as im- 
petuous as all his other actions, and an 
instance of his evil temper is given when 
he painted the portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington. That sitter rashly com- 
mented on the artist’s strange manner of 
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TON SEBASTIAN MARTINEZ 


working; whereupon Goya _ furiously 
seized a rapier from the wall and made 
a thrust at the hero of Waterloo, who 
sprang aside in time to avoid tragic re- 
sults. This artist could never tolerate 
the presence of a third person in his 
studio during a sitting, nor was the sitter 
allowed to stir hand or foot or eyelid 
while the artist worked. Indeed, he was 
said to have been rude even to ladies, to 
whom he owed so much of his success. 

Goya’s own portrait of himself shows 
us a hale old man, with ill-temper written 
strongly upon his features. His face, 
while not an agreeable one, is yet very 
expressive of his character. As court 
painter he portrayed all the “beau 
monde” of his day, and though he was 
the anticipator of modern impressionism, 


there was always enough of careful fin- 
ish in his work to attract and hold the 
appreciation of his contemporaries. We 
may see a fine specimen of Goya’s best 
technique in the portrait of Don Sebas- 
tian di Martinez (who, by the way, was 
one of Goya’s masters in art). This pic- 
ture now hangs in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York, a possession 
of which to be justly proud. On this 
canvas nothing has been slighted, nor is 
there one detail too many ; yet while look- 
ing upon this interesting portrait one 
feels instinctively in what a white heat it 
must have been thrown upon the canvas. 
How satisfying and how fascinating it is 
for quiet color harmony, and for the very 
vivid impression of spirited life which 
seems to animate the face and form of 

















that refined-looking young man, who 
holds in his hand an open letter inscribed 
with his name, and also thereon the artist 
has written himself, “His friend Goya.” 
As an example of genre work we could 
call attention to this master’s charming 
canvas named “On a Balcony,” where 
two Spanish belles view the carnival, ac- 
companied by their stalwart admirers, 
who pose mysteriously muffled in the 
background. This picture is full of vigor, 
grace, and simplicity, combined with de- 
ightful freedom of handling. 

Like Byron, whom men judged sa- 
tanic, so Goya was demoniacal in life 
and work. Though he furiously rebelled 
against the handicap of deafness, and 
while some of his characteristics, his ac- 
tions, and some of his art may be ex- 
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ceedingly repellent, yet he was not lack- 
ing in strong traits of character, for he 
was ever virile either in virtue or vice; 
and we cannot but acknowledge his ad- 
mirable force, energy, and perseverance 
in toil—qualities always estimable in any 
life. Nor may we neglect to recall how 
much of Goya’s real service to Spain was 
along the line of Liberalism and Hu- 
manity, at a time when such; service was 
sorely needed, in those gloomy years at 
the close of the eighteenth century. To- 
day Wisdom and Progress, hand in hand, 
run so swiftly through our world that 
many trustfully look to the early arrival 
of an age when all men shall gladly heed 
the glorious lessons of Liberalism and 
Humanity. 





“The Commerce of the Prairies” is a mural decoration by Allen True that holds the 
attention of every visitor to the Warren Branch Library, Denver, Colorado. Mr. True be- 
lieves “that pictures of our own American life, without allegory, are adequate for the decora- 
tion of our public buildings.” 
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THE PIONEER PICTORIAL PRESENTATION OF MOUTH POSI- 
TIONS FOR USE IN TEACHING SPEECH AND 
SPEECH-READING TO THE DEAF 


BY FRED DE LAND 


N 1621 Jan Baptista van Helmont, a 

famous Flemish physician and chemist, 
the first to demonstrate the necessity of 
using an accurate balance in chemical ex- 
periments and the first to use the term 
gas (gheist) in the sense in which it is 
now used, published, at Paris, a treatise 
on the magnetic cure of wounds. Therein 
he stated that “magnetism is an unknown 
property of a heavenly nature, very much 
resembling the stars, and not at all im- 
peded by any boundaries of space or 
time,” and that it should prove service- 
able in drawing ‘“venome and bullets ovt 
of wounds.” 

Helmont believed “that wisdom is the 
gift of the Supreme Being, that it must 
be obtained by prayer, and that we must 
renounce our own will if we wish to par- 
ticipate in the influence of the divine 
grace.” He could have held no better 
belief ; but, unfortunately, every now and 
then his religious beliefs and the results 
of his scientific researches appeared to 
coalesce in the same paragraph, thus af- 
fording his enemies an opening which 
they quickly took advantage of, as when 
he added to the sentence quoted in the 
preceding paragraph, “Every created be- 
ing possesses his own celestial power and 
is closely allied with heaven the 
spirit is everywhere diffused, and the 
spirit is the medium of magnetism.” 

He was born in Brussels in 1577, grad- 
uated as a doctor of medicine at the age 
of 22, traveled widely in foreign lands, 
and died in Holland in 1644. 

Six years later Dr. Walter Charleton 
translated van Helmont’s work on mag- 
netism, and in this English translation, 
bearing the title “A Ternary of Para- 
doxes of the Magnetic Cure of Wounds,” 
occurs this passage: 

“The phansy of Amber delights to al- 
lect strawes, chaffe and other festucous 
bodies, by an attraction, we confess ob- 
scure and weake enough, yet sufficiently 





manifest and strong to attest an Electric- 
ity or attractive sign-nature.” 

No earlier use of the word electricity 
has been found, and Park Benjamin de- 
clares that “ that was the first appearance 
of the actual word which is now the name 
of the science.” 

In other words, this humble natural 
philosopher not only coined the name of 
the science underlying the industry that 
made such marvelous progress during the 
closing quarter of the nineteenth century 
as to stamp that period as the age of elec- 
tricity, but he “conferred a real boon on 
humanity by rescuing chemical science 
from the erratic absurdities of the post- 
Paracelsian alchemists and applying to it 
more philosophical principles.” 

Of noble family, Jan “married a rich 
lady. of Brabant.” Of the several chil- 
dren that blessed this union, the youngest 
evidently was the one whom the father 
found most companionable, and who be- 
came “saturated” with his father’s mys- 
tical philosophy, his knowledge of anat- 
omy, and his love of accurate research. 
Thus this youngest son, Franz, born in 
1618, possessed a vivid imagination and 
became as ardent an enthusiast in all that 
tended to the enrichment of practical 
knowledge as his eminent sire. 

After years of earnest research, Franz 
became firmly convinced that the letters 
of the alphabet of the ancient Hebrew 
language were of divine origin, and that 
when God created man in His own image 
He may have used pictorial characters in 
teaching speech to the first man that bore 
a close resemblance to the positions which 
the vocal organs naturally assume when 
given words are correctly pronounced. 

Thus it came about that, in 1667, Franz 
Mercurius van Helmont gave to the world 
his curious pamphlet describing a natural 
form of alphabetics, and containing a set 
of 34 anatomical diagrams illustrative of 
the mechanism of speech. This rare lit- 
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tle “tract” also contains a frontispiece, 
showing the author sitting before a mir- 
ror and recording the space measured be- 
tween the lips as different speech sounds 
are uttered. 

The painstaking care exhibited in 
having these diagrams as accurate as 
contemporary knowledge made possible, 
makes them worthy of reproduction, ex- 
act as to size and appearance, in the 
pages of Tue Voita Review. The fact 
that van Helmont’s contributions to con- 
temporary knowledge promoting the edu- 
cation of the deaf were long minimize‘ 
and ignored further justifies the repro- 
duction 247 years after their first appear- 
ance in that little Latin treatise. 

Franz states that “there is a wonder- 
ful likeness of the ancient Hebrew char- 
acters to the movements of the human 
tongue. The letters themselves 
are nothing else than pictures represent- 
ing the different movements of our 
tongues.”” In a sense this is true; but, as 
Arnold points out, “the original forms 
are no longer used by the Jews. Con- 
tractions and the influence of other alpha- 
bets have robbed them of their real re- 
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semblance to the positions of the organs. 
There is enough, to give some 
semblance of reality to his theory; but, 
unfortunately, the history of the Hebrew 
alphabet points rather to a hieroglyphic 
than a phonetic origin. . . .” 

In the second place, Franz van Hel- 
mont, 247 years ago, believed that his re- 
searches would be serviceable in teaching 
the deaf to “learn to speak by observing 
the appearance of the tongue and mouth 
of others in speaking.” He tells how, by 
using these diagrams, he had taught a 
deaf-born child to speak and to read 
speech from his lips; he points out the 
serviceability of the mirror in aiding the 
pupil to obtain a knowledge of correct 
mouth positions; explains how the deaf 
child learns through imitation after his 
hand has been held before the teacher’s 
lips while she expels breath in uttering 
certain vowel or consonant sounds, and 
how assistance may be secured by using 
wooden pegs graduated in size to corre- 
spond to the exact opening between the 
lips when producing the respective speech 
sounds, one peg being accurately fash- 
ioned for each sound. 
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NOTES ON PEDAGOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY IN REGARD 
TO THE DEAF * 


BY GIULIO FERRERI 





FourtH LeEcturRE: THE FUNDAMENTAL Laws oF Psycuic Activity. 


ATTEN- 





TION AND IMITATION 


OW that we have seen what a con- 
N tribution to the first knowledge of 
the external world is brought by the sim, 
ple formations of the psychic existence, 
we can examine with greater certainty 
the fundamental laws of mental activity. 
It is unnecessary to remind you that these 
laws are common to both the normal 
child and to the one who in infancy has 
shown itself to be a sensorial abnormal 
or to be feeble-minded. We shall in- 
stead find the difference in the external 
effects of the psychic acts. 

This simple reflection shows us that 
there cannot be an essentially different 
psychology for the deaf, for the blind, 
and for the feeble-minded in the same 
manner that a diversity of logic does not 
exist, given the universality of the laws 
of the logic itself. All this must be kept 
in mind, for we must with full conscious- 
ness oppose the old pedagogy, which con- 
sidered the deaf and the sensory and 
psychic abnormals as a separate species 
by themselves. From this idea is de- 
rived the opinion, which, unfortunately. 
does not appear to lose its value, that in 
order to educate and instruct the deaf it 
is necessary to have mysterious talents 
and special methods constituting an oc- 
cult art reserved to the initiates. 

Observation and experience demon- 
strate instead that to educate abnormal 
children it is necessary, first of all, to 
know the laws and rules of general peda- 
gogy. The use of pedagogic-didactic 
means, more or less special, does not sig- 
nify any exclusive specialty; but only 
that in certain cases a different modality 
is necessary in the use of common didac- 





_* Lectures, slightly condensed, delivered in 
his Training School for Teachers of the Deaf, 
in Milan, Italy. 


tic expedients, which not only do not ex- 
clude, but presuppose the knowledge of 
the general laws of mental development. 

We know that the laws of psychic ac- 
tivity are based upon four different con- 
ditions (of the state or of the mode of 
action), which may be considered two by 
two, and form, grouped in this way, a 
kind of contrast: 

1. Attention and memory. 

2. Exercise and fatigue. 

The development of these conditions is 
graduated, just as the simple formations 
we have until now analyzed are gradu- 
ated to the physical development. But it 
may not be useless to remember that this 
development will be more precocious 
when the experiences are frequently re- 
peated; and, inversely, it will be much 
slower when there are fewer associations 
of the sensory information which deter- 
mine the experiences. By this is implied 
that these conditions, and especially those 
of the first group, are less developed (in 
equal conditions of age and intelligence) 
in the deaf child, who, as we have seen, 
lacks in language the help most fitted to 
develop them. 

In treating of the appearance of the 
deaf child on entering the school, we con- 
sidered as a favorable diagnosis for his 
capacity for education his power of at- 
tention, using in a provisory manner the 
rule followed by the trainer of monkeys, 
which C. Darwin quotes, who purchased 
them only when he had assured himself 
of their power of attention for being 
trained. Now, we can add that the ca- 
pacity of attention is in the deaf a con- 
dition sufficient for receiving instruction. 

For the deaf child as for the hearing 
one the attention is at first spontaneous 
and involuntary. This, however, does 
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not mean that it is passive, as some 
psychologists admit, who resolve in a 
not very convincing way the question 
“whether attention is a state or an activ- 
ity of the mind.” We cannot accept such 
a solution of the question, because every 
time that the attention is such as to per- 
mit the isolation of simultaneous sensa- 
tions, in order to retain a specific repre- 
sentation, it signifies a certain activity of 
the mind. 

Insisting, therefore, on the essence of 
attention, and maintaining that) to isolate 
a sensation and a perception from all the 
others which occupy simultaneously our 
consciousness, we interrupt every other 
activity, and also the automatic action, 
one must take into special! consideration 
here the contribution given by language. 

We have emphasized elsewhere the in- 
formative value of the ‘oral comment,” 
demonstrating that it participates in the 
knowledge of the external world for 
every kind and species of sensation. 
Now we can specify its value in respect 
to atteniion, for speech often serves as 
am isolated stimulus (calling the atten- 
tion, cause of distraction ). 

It is a popular belief that the lack of 
one or the other sense (sight and hear- 
ing) is a favorable condition for atten- 
tion and concentration. This may be 
true up to a certain point in the case of 
a great force of inhibition toward the 
source of distraction, and also in the pri- 
vation of sight through acquired blind- 
ness, but it would be an error to admit 
this in the case of deafness. It is a fact 
that speech, besides directing the atten- 
tion of the child, adapting it to the vari- 
ous organs of sense, serves during its in- 
fancy to develop the power of attention, 
even when used as a means of distrac- 
tion. 

Let us leave, therefore, to the philoso- 
phers and scholars the privilege of prais- 
ing the pathological states and the conso- 
lation which a cultivated mind may find 
in the privation of sight and hearing 
(Cicero: Lib. V of the ToscuLANE), and 
let us consider the truth of the saying of 
Leonardo, already auoted, that when a 
sense is lacking there will be also lacking 
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the representations which belong to it, 
and hence from this is derived an irre- 
mediable defect. Helen Keller, blind and 
deaf, had reflected well upon this when 
she said to me one day during one of our 
conversations: ‘The world believes that 
[ have acquired an unusua: education be- 
cause | am not disturbed by the sensa- 
tions of the eye and the ear; but they do 
not think of the difficulties I encounter 
and of the effort I have to make to over- 
come them, just as no one can know 
what degree of culture I might have 
reached if I had been able to enjoy ail 
that nature offers to those who see and 
hear.” 

Returning to the lack of hearing, we 
have already proved that the deaf child 
of a school age has developed attention 
but little, from the fact that with the lack 
of speech is wanting to him an informing 
means for explaining the exterior world 
and natural phenomena. Hence the rea- 
scn of those exercises, by means of which 
in. our schools we first educate the visual 
attention. This fact is in contradiction 
with the popular opinion that the deaf 
have greatly developed their power of at- 
tention, or, as is generally believed, they 
have an exceptional and perfected sense 
of sight. Instead the truth is that the 
deaf child observes much less than the 
hearing one. 

He has lacked, among other things, 
that complex of sensory and motor ex- 
periences which constitute that most in- 
tellectual automatic function ef spoken 
language, in which is concentrated the 
most continuous and most efficacious 
training in imitation. 

Another mistake connected with the 
power of attention is that of considering 
the deaf child a great imitator. 

We must fix our attention on this im- 
portant point of psychology, because it 
constitutes the foundation of all our 
teaching, and also it is the foundation of 
all pedagogy, not excepting its sociolog- 
ical application. If we accept the defini- 
tion given by Tarde of imitation, calling 
it the society itself, and remembering 
how that we ourselves were obliged to 
admit that spoken language is the bond 
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and the means of sociability, we also 
must recognize the fact that the deaf 
child remains up to a certain age an ex- 
tra-social individual. In this respect is 
justified perhaps the qualification which 
was given to the uneducated deaf child, 
first by Borsari and then by Fornari, “as 
a savage in the midst of society.” 

Some observations upon _ imitation, 
therefore, will not be out of place here, 
as they can serve to show us the reason 
why the deaf child is wrongly considered 
a good imitator. It will be well, first of 
all, to recall what the general psychology 
teaches on this subject. 

Baldwin divides imitation into three 
categories of acts: 

1. Organic imitation, physiological or 
sensory imitation, which is the reaction 
which tends to repeat or to reproduce its 
own stimulus; this is a primitive imita- 
tion, and is useful to the organism be- 
cause it prepares its adaptation for ac- 
cumulating the necessary materials for 
the consciousness and for the will. 

2. Psychological and conscious imita- 
tion, which tends to reproduce a model. 
To this category properly belongs the 
imitation of sounds heard and of move- 
ments seen. By this species of imitation 
the child tries by repeated experiments 
to adapt its movements and to correct 
them until he succeeds in reproducing ex- 
actly the model. This species of imita- 
tion, which Baldwin calls persistent, is 
lacking in great part to the deaf child, 
until when entering the school he be- 
comes accustomed to imitate the oral 
movements, and at the same time to imi- 
tate the movements necessary for the re- 
production of seen models (writing, 
drawing, manual work, and gymnastic 
exercises ). 

3. Plastic imitation, which includes the 
imitation of the fundamental acts of so- 
cial life. If the deaf child is also an im- 
perfect imitator in this species of imita- 
tion, it is due to the lack of all that infor- 
mation which comes to us from language, 
as we may observe every time that we 
are attracted by a certain interest to acts 
and mental attitudes, which we then imi- 
tate unconsciously. 

The deaf child is an imitator of the 


first species—that is, by organic, primi- 
tive imitation—and it is for this reason 
that there is established in the unedu- 
cated child the habit and the sensory 
adaptation for all automatism of a bio- 
logical origin, excepting that of speech, 
for which is necessary the model to be 
imitated, and for this is lacking to the 
deaf child the adequate sense, that of 
hearing. The sensory adaptation be- 
comes little by little more coérdinated to 
its end, more precise and more localized, 
and reaches its perfection when the child 
is capable of voluntary attention. The 
child arrives at this degree of attention 
sooner or later, according to its intellec- 
tual development, but must in any case 
pass through a long series of attempts, 
failures, and victories. If we consider 
that each power of attention is subject to 
the common law, which divides accord- 
ing to degrees of intensity, and that this 
intensity depends upon an association of 
the means of excitement, we can easily 
understand the reason of the difficulty 
encountered during the whole course of 
instruction to accustom the deaf child to 
reflect. 

One source of the mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the state and activity of the visual 
attention in the deaf child is his accentu- 
ated and exaggerated mimic. Although 
in a normal person a_ well-developed 
visual attention may be an indication of 
real attention, and even of the elabora- 
tion of thought, in the deaf child it often 
assumes the character of a mask of at- 
tention and does not rise above the first 
category of imitative acts. And the rea- 
son for this is that as the facial mimic is 
always exaggerated by the familiars of 
the deaf ‘child, precisely because it is the 
only means of communicating with him, 
just so this exaggeration is transposed 
by simple reflex act to the tace of the 
deaf child. The repetition of this act 
fixes in the muscular lines of the face a 
complex figure, with a predominance of 
the innervation of the muscles of visual 
attention (orbicular, frontal, and the eye- 
brows), which to the common eye ap- 
pears to be the result of the greatest at- 
tention and the greatest visual power. 

Of this we have a proof in our school 
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work. The teachers of the deat, 1f they 
do not pay continual attention to their 
own actions, in a short time acquire the 
exaggerated facial mimic of their pupils. 
They make themselves unconscious 1mi- 
tators of their pupils, and these in their 
turn reproduce the exaggerated oral 
mimic of the teacher. It becomes a re- 
flex and reciprocal mimic, and it is easy 
to prove its reflex character by observing 
the facial lineaments of a teacher. The 
teacher hardly formulates a question 
when he will begin unconsciously to form 
the movements which the pupil must 
make to answer him. D’Annunzio in one 
of his recent articles has expressed very 
accurately this phenomenon (without, 
however, having in mind the specific act 
which interests us) in saying that, “Habit 
makes the words seem to be formed on 
the lips before they are uttered.” One 
could not describe with greater exactness 
and simplicity this phenomenon, which 
ends in injuring seriously the results of 
our school. 

A contrary phenomenon to that of the 
deaf is found in the facial mimic of the 
blind. If the blind has been such from 
birth, he will be free of the contraction 
of the muscles of the so-called mimic of 
thought. 

In order to see if the fundamental laws 
of attention can be extended to the deaf, 
experiments have been made which are 
founded on the noted tests used by ex- 
perimental psychology. Before giving 
the results of such experiences it is nec- 
essary to remember that they cannot as 
yet authorize general conclusions. It 
would be necessary (as I had hoped they 
would do fifteen years ago) to extend 
them to a greater number of the deaf and 
to analyze all the causes of fallacy and 
inexactness. As, however, the results 
obtained confirm the thesis of a lesser de- 
velopment of attention in the deaf, it 
seems useful to refer briefly to them. 

The experiences were limited to gen- 
eral sensibility, painful sensibility, and to 
the extension of the field of vision (Pro- 
fessor Ottolenghi), then to the sensations 
of taste and smell, and finally to that of 
memory (Professor Doctor Ferrai). 
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[t is not necessary to observe that all 
these tests occupy above all the attention, 
and so confirm the modern idea that 
every sensory education consists really in 
the education of the psychic activity, and 
more especially of the attention and 
memory. But [ think it will be useful to 
speak of attention for another reason. 
There is apparently a contradiction be- 
tween what we have hitherto said and 
the conclusion reached by Professor Fer- 
rai, which was that “The power of atten- 
tion in the deaf youth is greater than in 
the hearing of the same age.” 

While personally I could not deny the 
truth of this conclusion, I could not,.on 
the other hand, do otherwise than to seek 
for its cause. And I convinced myself 
that great prudence is required not only 
in drawing conclusions from metrical 
measurement of the intelligence, but also 
in the interpretation of the single results. 

Thus in the tests of Professor Otto- 
lenghi I was able to explain, for example, 
that the phenomenon of fatigue, verified 
in an alarming manner in the tests made 
in the field of vision of the deaf, depends 
almost exclusively on the fact that such 
tests had been made after the pupils had 
been for four hours in the classes of the 
ordinary school. 

In regard to the fact of attention, I 
found: 

First. That the deaf were better trained 
than the hearing of the same age in pre- 
paratory suggestion and in actual interest. 

Second. That they were, for didactic 
reasons of our teaching, more familiar 
than were the hearing pupils with the ob- 
jects of experiment (especially for atten- 
tion and memory )—that is, with elemen- 
tary geometrical figures, with numbers, 
and isolated words. 

Third. That these reasons were con- 
firmed by the comparison made with the 
results obtained with the adult deaf, who 
always remained inferior to the hearing 
of the same age in the same tests, and 
this for the following reasons: 

a. The young pupils of the elementary 
superior class, which constituted the sec- 
ond group, were naturally more educated 
than the deaf of the same age, and had 
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therefore greater means of help and of 
choice for fixing rapidly and for remem- 
bering the objects used as tests. 

b. The action of the association of the 
stimuli of various sensory nature is the 
consequence of the preceding reasons. 

c. In the hearing the elements of the 
will have greater value as an inhibitory 
force than as determining the activity of 


the attention (more than the will to be 
attentive was in them the will not to be 
distracted ). 

In our practical lessons we shall have 
occasion to notice the lack of attention in 
the deaf, to discover its cause, and to 
demonstrate how heard speech is the 
most efficacious means for obtaining the 
collective attention of a class. 





WASHINGTON CROSSING THE ALLEGHANY 


In November, 1753, George Washington, a major in the Virginia militia. 





was selected by Governor Dinwiddie to deliver a request to the commander of 
the French troops in the section now known as Ohio to vacate English territory. 
Delivering the message, Washington received the reply, and, with his guide, 
Christopher Gist, started on the return trip. On the evening of December 28, 
after steadily walking for more than 24 hours, they reached the Alleghany. As 
it was not frozen over, they devoted the next day to building a raft. About sunset 
they started to cross, but the raft was soon jammed among the heavy cakes of ice 
in the swift current. In striving to free the raft Washington was thrown into 
the icy stream, but managed to reach the raft. As the raft could not be controlled, 
they abandoned it, on nearing a small island, and swam ashore. Here they were 
compelled to remain all night without fire or shelter. When daylight came it was 
found that the bitter cold had frozen the river sufficiently to enable them to cross. 
All of Gist’s fingers and some of his toes were frozen. 
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Courtesy of Freedom of the Child 


DR. MARIA MONTESSORI AS SHE APPEARED DURING HER VISIT TO THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE SENSES * 
BY MARIA MONTESSORI, M. D. 


F A preface is a light which should 

serve to illumine the contents of a 
volume, I choose, not words, but human 
figures to illustrate this little book, in- 
tended to enter families where children 
are growing up. I therefore recall here, 
as an eloquent symbol, Helen Keller and 
Mrs. Anne Sullivan Macy, who are, by 
their example, both teachers to myself 
and, before the world, living documents 
of the miracle in education. 

In fact, Helen Keller is a marvelous 
example of the phenomenon common to 
all human beings—the possibility of the 
liberation of the imprisoned spirit of man 
by the education of the senses. Here lies 
the basis of the method of education, of 
which the book gives a succinct idea. 

If one only of the senses sufficed to 
make of Helen Keller a woman of ex- 
ceptional culture and a writer, who better 
than she proves the potency of that 





* Being the preface in Dr. Montessori’s own 
handbook, published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 


method of education which builds on the 
senses? If Helen Keller attained through 
exquisite natural gifts to an elevated con- 
ception of the world, who better than she 
proves that in the inmost self of man lies 
the spirit ready to reveal itself ? 

Helen, clasp to your heart these little 
children, since they, above all others, will 
understand you. They are younger broth- 
ers. When, with bandaged eyes and in 
silence, they touch with their little hands, 
profound impressions rise in their con- 
sciousness, and they exclaim with a 
new form of happiness, “I see with my 
hands!” They alone, then, can fully 
understand the drama of the mysterious 
privilege your soul has known. When in 
darkness and in silence, their spirit left 
free to expand, their intellectual energy 
redoubled, they become able to read and 
write without having learnt, almost as it 
were by intuition, they, only they, can 
understand in part the ecstacy which God 
granted you on the luminous path of 
learning. 


HELEN KELLER, THE GIRL WHO FOUND THE BLUE BIRD* 
BY GEORGETTE LEBLANC (MADAME MAURICE MAETERLINCK) 


ELEN’S wonderful religion lies es- 

pecially in self-abnegation and love 
for others, and it is thus that she beiieves 
herself to have found happiness. 

“As the world is in ourselves,” she said, 
“happiness is not outside us: it is not a 
thing which we can attain; if we seek it, 
we do not find it.” 

“You are right, Helen, and that is why 
we ought not to be surprised to see so 
many creatures who have everything to 
make them happy and who are not happy. 
What is the use of possessing the ele- 
ments of happiness if we have not in 
ourselves the essential energy that builds 
it up patiently and maintains it in spite 





* From Part II in the June Pictorial Review. 


of all? But in you this energy, so rare 
in any case, becomes heroic.” 

With a gesture expressing gentle de- 
nial, Helen replied: 

“T don’t know.” 

And, after a pause, she continued 
gravely: 

“To find one’s life, one must first lose 
it. Mine was lost a thousand times; I 
could not recover the half of it.” We 
might well think upon this maxim, which 
teaches us one of the great secrets of our 
moral force. It increases in proportion 
as we expend it. Ask little of it, and we 
have nothing. Be insatiable and it be- 
comes inexhaustible. 

I was eager to ask her the question 
that was burning my lips. 
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“Then you are happy ?” 

Helen was just then bending over the 
hand of Mrs. Macy, who communicated 
the question to her. She drew herself up 
proudly. 

“If I were not happy, my life would 
be a failure. I am very happy.” 

“Can I in all truth, Helen, hold you up 
as an example to your distant sisters and 
call you ‘The Girl Who Found the Blue 
Bird?’ ” 

The white peace of the cottage at 
Wrentham seemed to fly into a thousand 
splinters like a pane of glass suddenly 
smashed by a volley of stones. Helen 
was screaming with delight; she had 
sprung up quickly and, walking across 
the room, uttered notes that sought vainly 
to strike the joyous pitch of a song of 
gladness. 

“Yes, yes, it’s true!” she shouted. “I 
have found the Blue Bird! I have found 
the Blue Bird!” 

And in her excitement she pressed her 
hands to her forehead, clasped them con- 
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vulsively in a triumphant prayer, and un- 
clasped them to seize hold of mine. 

The sound of that captive happiness 
will ring in my ears all my life long. 
Even now, when I am speaking of the 
heroine, it floods my memories with the 
impetuosity of a torrent that tears away 
everything on its passage ; and the miracle 
of Helen’s life will always have two as- 
pects in my eyes. It is a miracle of 
patience no less than of passion. 

Her life seems to me a sublime lesson; 
and can we describe her as abnormal 
when we see her wandering in a world 
where so many mysteries dwell? Be- 
tween her and us, space no longer exists, 
if we think of the space that stretches 
from the known to the unknown. 

Be happy, Helen, and be free, for you 
have proved that there is no real prison 
save in mediocrity; that the darkness 
which has no ending is the darkness of 
the mind, and that mortal silence reigns 
only on loveless hearts. 


A WISE MOTHER 


HE Houston, Texas, Chronicle re- 

cently published a two-column arti- 
cle about a boy deaf from infancy whose 
success in learning to speak and to read 
speech should prove an inspiration to 
mothers of little deaf children. We find 
pleasure in reprinting part of this well- 
written story of achievement. 

“Carey Cook Shaw is now 9% years 
old. In his studies he is parallel with 
children in the fourth grade in the public 
schools. He never heard the notes of a 
human voice or caught the sound of a 
single word even from the lips of his 
mother or his father, and yet he under- 
stands what is said to him or about him 
and follows the conversation of grown 
people with eagerness, making them stop 
and explain any point that he does not 
catch from watching their faces as they 
talk. 

“He writes his lesson exercises and he 
also writes letters to anybody who sends 
him a letter or a post-card. At will he 
writes longhand, or he sits down at his 





father’s typewriter and himself types out 
a letter that is properly written, spelled, 
capitalized, and punctuated. 

‘Not only that, but he has a vocabulary 
of several hundred words, speaks in a 
natural tone of voice, and is able to ask 
orally for anything that he wants to have 
or do. Right now he hates to talk and 
only does so under protest, but the time 
is coming when he will talk naturally and 
fluently on any subject within his ken. 
He does not know the sign alphabet for 
the deaf, nor do his parents and teachers 
use any system of signs to communicate 
with him. They have always avoided so, 
in order that he might learn to read con- 
versation on the lips of those speaking 
and to speak to them with his own voice. 

“The latter is, of all tasks, the most 
tedious and requires the most patience, 
constant attention, care, and skill. Other 
children may learn by rote to repeat 
meaningless sounds; they mimic words. 
The deaf use no words until they know 
the meaning and the necessity for them, 
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nor can language ever be given to them 
simply by teaching them to know a long 
list of names of things. They must know 
grammar, must know verbs, prepositions, 
particles, shades of meaning. 

“The little deaf boy watches his teach- 
er’s lips and moves his lips as hers move; 
he puts his fingers on her throat and notes 
the delicate difference in vibration be- 
tween the utterances of one sound and 
another, and puts his fingers on his own 
throat and makes vocal sounds until the 
vibration is the same. The teacher nods 
when he has it right and he must remem- 
ber, and so little by little he learns to 
speak, to talk, to converse. 

“Miss Clara Louise Gordon, trained in 
work with the deaf, has been the boy’s 
teacher for four years. All his progress 
has been made under her tutelage. Slowly 
the gift of speech has come, and rapidly 
every other faculty of the child’s mind 
has unfolded. He has a genius for dates 
and figures, marks his calendars ahead, 
and insists that everything come off on 
schedule time. 

“Always there is delight when he 
speaks a new word for the first time. 
One day when the family was automobil- 
ing the automobile started up a jack-rab- 


bit that leaped out across the prairie. In- 
stantly the boy said “rabbit,” just as 
plainly and delightedly as any other child 
would have done. 

“Avidly the child reads and has stored 
his inquisitive little mind with a multitude 
of facts. Papers and magazines he loves 
better than books, and a short time ago 
he wanted to know how a newspaper was 
made. He came to The Chronicle office 
and was taken over the entire plant and 
saw every process in the making of a 
paper. 

“The linotype man wrote his name on 
a bar of metal, and when he took a paper 
from the lips of the press, where they 
were falling at the rate of about 40,000 
an hour, he printed his own name on it. 
He knows how a paper is made and was 
happy because he took with him a day in 
advance the comic supplement with the 
characters on it he loved printed in the 
gorgeous colors he admired. 

“When Carey Cook grows up he will 
be a finely educated man, able to take care 
of himself, and enjoy life, because his 
parents would not leave him in the si- 
lence, but through other ways opened the 
doors of life and the doors of speech to 
him.” 
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KEY TO LINE-WRITING EXTRACTS 
The Lament of the Irish Emigrant 


I’m sitting on the stile, Mary, where we sat side by side, on a bright May morning, long 
ago, when first you were my bride. The corn was springing fresh and green, and the lark 
sang loud and high, and the red was on your lip, Mary, and the love-light in your eye. The 
place is little changed, Mary, the day is bright as then, the lark’s loud song is in my ear, and 
the corn is green again. But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, and your breath warm on 
my cheek, and I still keep listening for the words you never more may speak. ’Tis but a 
step down yonder lane, and the little church stands near, the church where we were wed, 
Mary—I see the spire from here; but the graveyard lies between, Mary, and my step might 
break your rest; for I’ve laid you, darling, down to sleep, with your baby on your breast. 
I’m very lonely now, Mary, for the poor make no new friends. But, oh, they love the better 
far the few our Father sends. And you were all I had, Mary, my blessing and my pride; 
there’s nothing left to care for now, since my poor Mary died. Yours was the brave good 
heart, Mary, that still kept hoping on, when the trust in God had left my soul, and my arm’s 
young strength was gone: There was comfort ever on your lip, and the kind look on your 
brow; I bless you for the same, Mary, though you cannot hear me now. I thank you for 
the patient smile, when your heart was like to break. When the hunger pain was gnawing 
there, and you hid it for my sake. I bless you for the pleasant word when your heart 
was sad and sore: Oh! I’m thankful you are gone, Mary, where grief can sting no more. 
I’m bidding you a long farewell, my Mary, kind and true, but I’ll not forget you, darling, in 
the land I’m going to: They say there’s bread and work for all, and the sun shines always 
there; but I’ll not forget Old Ireland, were it fifty times as fair! And often in those grand 
old woods, I’ll sit and shut my eyes, and my heart will travel back again to the place where 
Mary lies; and I’ll think I see that little stile where we sat side by side, and the springing 
corn, and the bright May morn, when first you were my bride!—Lapy DUFFERIN. 


Instability of Friendship 


Alas! how slight a cause may move dissension between hearts that love! Hearts that 
the world in vain had tried, and sorrow but more closely tied; that stood the storm when 
waves were rough, yet in a sunny hour fall off like ships that have gone down at sea,' when 
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Heaven was all tranquillity! A something light as air—a look—a word unkind or wrongly 
taken—oh! love, that tempests never shook, a breath, a touch like this, hath shaken. And 
ruder words will soon rush in, to spread the breach that words begin; and eyes forget the 
gentle ray they wore in courtship’s smiling, day; and voices lose the tone that shed a tender- 
ness round all they said; till, fast declining, one by one, the sweetnesses of love are gone; 
and hearts so lately mingled, seem like broken clouds, or like the stream that smiling left the 
mountain’s brow, as though its waters ne’er could sever; yet, ere it reach the plain below, 
break into floods, that part forever!—THomas Moore. 


On the American War 


I cannot, my Lords, I will not, join in congratulation on misfortune and disgrace. This, 
my Lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment. It is not a time for adulation; the smooth- 
ness of flattery cannot save us in this rugged and awful crisis. It is now necessary to 
instruct the throne in the language of truth. We must, if possible, dispel the delusion and 
darkness which envelop it; and display, in its full danger and genuine colors, the ruin which 
is brought to our doors. Can ministers still presume to expect support in their infatuation? 
Can parliament be so dead to its dignity and duty as to give its support to measures thus 
obtruded and forced upon it? Measures, my Lords, which have reduced this late flourishing 
empire to scorn and contempt! “But yesterday, and Britain might have stood against the 
world: now, none so poor as do her reverence!” The people, whom we first despised as 
rebels, but whom we now acknowledge as enemies, are abetted against us, supplied with 
every military store, have their interests consulted, and their ambassadors entertained, by 
our inveterate enemy; and ministers do not—and dare not—interpose with dignity or effect. 
The desperate state of our army abroad is in part known. No man more highly esteems 
and honors the British troops than I do; I know their virtues and their valor; I know they 
can achieve anything but impossibilities; and I know that the conquest of British America 
is an impossibility. You cannot, my Lords, you cannot conquer America. What is your 
present situation there? We do not know the worst; but we know that in three campaigns 
we have done nothing, and suffered much. You may swell every expense, accumulate every 
assistance, and extend your traffic to the shambles of every German despot: your attempts 
will be forever vain and impotent—doubly so, indeed, from this mercenary aid on which 
you rely; for it irritates, to an incurable resentment, the minds of your adversaries, to over- 
run them with the mercenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and their possessions 
to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I never would lay down my arms ;—never, never, 
never.—CHATHAM. 





HOW TO ENJOY LIP-READING 


worth-while accomplishments; it has its diffi- 
culties, but it also has its rewards. 

“In the first place, we must acquire the habit 
of watching intelligently. Given that, we then 
set about making our eyes help our ears. To 
those who are only partially deaf the relief is 
immediate. To the rest of us a beginning is 


HE closing exercises of Miss Dugane’s 
School of Lip-reading were held at her 
studio, The Twelfth Night Club, 16 West 
Forty-sixth street, New York City, on Thurs- 
day, May 21, when the school closed for the 
season. All the varying degrees of deafness, 
from the slightly hard-of-hearing to the totally 





deaf, were represented. 

A short address was given by Miss Dugane, 
followed by perverted proverbs and a humor- 
ous story, entitled “Bon Voyage,” all of which 
was followed intelligently. With adieus and 
good wishes expressed in lip language, the 
class separated for the summer. The fall term 
begins October 22. 

In part, Miss Dugane said: “I want to say 
a few words about our work. All lip-readers 
do good work. Some of us are capable of 
doing better than we do at present. Nothing 
that is really worth while comes without effort. 
Surely the lip language belongs in the list of 


made and our progress keeps pace with our 
patience and perseverance. We want our lip- 
reading to be without conscious effort—a nat- 
ural accomplishment, as it were. The two 
virtues just mentioned, viz., patience and per- 
severance, will always prove effective. One or 
two things I would ask you to remember: 
Have your mind on following the thought 
rather than the words. Try to see complete 
sentences. Don’t get nervous or irritated if 
you fail to understand; many persons with 
perfect hearing miss words or even whole sen- 
tences. Forget all about your deafness and 
enjoy yourselves,” 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


(Continued from June) 


EMPHASIS. 


Emphasis is among accents what accent is among syllables ;—a prominence 
given to one accent at the expense of the subordination of other associated 
accents. Emphasis depends on contrast or antithesis, expressed or implied. All 
antithetic words are not necessarily under emphasis. The first of any contrasted 
pair will be accented feebly or strongly with reference only to the preceding con- 
text ; the second of the contrasted words will be necessarily emphatic, to mark its 
relation to the first. 

Those words in a sentence which express ideas new to the context are pro- 
nounced with the first degree of emphasis, while, conversely, all words involved 
in preceding terms are unemphatic; words contrasted with preceding terms are 
more strongly emphasized; and words suggestive of wnexpressed antithesis are 
emphatic in the highest degree. 

Any quality of utterance may render a word emphatic to the ear,—tone, 
time, force, pitch, pause, etc. The expressive distinction of emphasis depends 
more on the relative subordination of associated words than on any absolute 
quality imparted to the utterance of the emphatic word. 


THE GROUPING OF WORDS. 


Every single word is not the sign of a distinct idea. Grammatical words are 
rather, merely, syllables of what has been called the “oratorical word,’ which 
fully expresses the idea, or completes some part of it. Words, therefore, in 
correct utterance, fall into expressive groups, which are separated from each 
other, not always by a pause, but by some break, some change of modulation, 
inflexion, or other appreciable variety of style, which clearly marks to the ear 
and mind, the boundaries of each group or oratorical word. 

The principal grammatical words in every sentence are the Noun and the 
Verb; and these, when the ideas they express are both new to the context, are 
kept accentually separate. With either of these primary words may be associated 
qualifying words—adjectives with nouns, or adverbs with verbs, or clauses equiva- 
lent to adjectives or adverbs ; and such qualifying words or clauses are, by accent. 
compacted with the noun or the verb into one substantive or verbal group, or 
“oratorical word.” The adjective, adverb, or equivalent clause may itself be 
qualified by another word or clause,—called also adverbial—and this secondary 
qualifying expression will be united with the substantive or verbal group. A 
conjunction, a preposition, or an article, or all of them, may further be associated 
with the substantive group; and a conjunction, a pronoun, or an auxiliary verb, 
or all of them, may be associated with the verbal group. Thus: 


EXAMPLE OF A SUBSTANTIVE GROUP. 


conj. prep. pro. (art. ) adv. adv. adj. noun. 
and to his ( the) very greatly. increased disbleasure 
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EXAMPLE OF A VERBAL GROUP. 


conj. pro. aux. adv. aux. aux. adv. phr. verb. 
and it will not have been almost at all impaired 


Words which are thus grammatically related are accentually joined, as it 
were, into one compound word; but proximate words between which there is not 
a mutual relationship or grammatical government, are kept accentually separate ; 
as, for instance, two or more adjectives, nouns, or verbs, in apposition. It is to 
be noted also, that grammatical sequences of words are often interrupted by a 
pause, as an important méans of expressing emphasis. 

The relation of primary and secondary accents among the words which con- 
stitute a grammatical group, depends on the sense intended to be conveyed. The 
primary accent may be placed even on the least important grammatical word—an 
article, preposition, or a pronoun—if the ideas conveyed by the other words have 
been already expressed in the context, or if such ideas are necessarily involved 
in preceding terms. Wherever the point of the sentence lies—and the apprehen- 
sion of this depends on the reader’s discrimination—there the primary accent will 
fall. The oratorical group may be compared to a diamond cut with facets corre- 
sponding to the grammatical words or syllables in the group; and the skillful 
reader turns now this facet and now that to the mental eye of the hearer, and so 
reflects a flash of meaning from one particular surface of the many-angled thought. 





INFLEXION, MODULATION, ETC* 


All spoken sounds, however abrupt, have, correctly, an inflected formation ; 
though ears unaccustomed to very accurate observation may not readily detect it 
in the little tittles of sound heard in many of our syllables,—tt, at, ate, up, ete. 
But sufficiently close attention will discover inflexion in the shortest as well as in 
the longest of our sounds. Those prolonged monotones which are heard in what 
is called a sing-song delivery, are, therefore barbarisms; they belong neither to 
speech nor song: they are a sort of recitative, passionless, senseless, and unnatural, 
to which, nevertheless, good sentiments are often chanted and drawled by worthy 
men. 

Animated conversation is the most inflected kind of speech, and the language 
of solemn warning or of prayer the least inflected. Reading, and speaking from 
memory, are generally much less inflected, and therefore less natural, agreeable, 
and impressive, than conversation and extemporaneous delivery ; and that reading 
must be considered the best which approaches most nearly in its tones to conver- 
sational and extemporal variety. 

The subject of Inflexion has been more fully treated of by most authors than 
any other department of Elocution; and the mass of Rules, Observations, and 
Examples which they have accumulated have so overloaded the simple natural 
principles that lie at the bottom of all genuine rules, that not one student in fifty 
can discover them. ‘The consequence too often is, that Elocutionary students 
either throw up the study in disgust; or else, judging “Elocution” to be regulated 
by no fixed principles, but only by taste or caprice, form styles of their own, 





*For a more complete and practical treatment of these subjects, and of the various 
departments of Rhetorical Delivery, the reader is referred to the Author’s “Elocutionary 
Manual” of Principles and Exercises, and to the “Standard Elocutionist” (Readings and 
Recitations ). 
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founded on some favorite model, or combination of incongruous models; and thus 
gradually swell the ranks of tuneful ranters, or level drawlers. 

Elocution, according to the great majority of modern writers on the subject, 
appears to consist in nothing else than the management of Inflexion. Ask them 
“what is the chief point to be studied?” repeat, and reiterate the question; the 
answer is still the same, “Inflexion! Inflexion!” 

Demosthenes declared the most important part of a speaker’s study to lie 
in “Action’”—that is, in Pronunciation, Modulation, Gesture, and all the essentials 
of manner—in other words, in Delivery generally; and what part of Delivery he 
considered of the first importance, his own procedure showed,—Articulation, dis- 
tinctness, fluency, energy of utterance. How very small a part of oratory Inflexion 
is, and how small a part of a speaker’s study it is worthy to be, cannot fail to be 
felt by every practical orator at the present time, as it undoubtedly must have been 
by the matchless “thunderer” of ancient Greece. 

Oratory was of old a very comprehensive subject, and its study was the 
labour of a life. It included the arts of Logic, Rhetoric, and almost every depart- 
ment of general knowledge, and mental or moral discipline, as well as Pronuncia- 
tion, or what we now call Elocution or Delivery. Hoary hairs were considered 
indispensable to the consummate orator, whose laborious preparations were sup- 
posed to require the length and vigour of the youth and prime of life. Consistently 
with this, Oratory was emblematized under the figure of an Old Man: threads 
of amber issuing from his lips, and winding into the ears of gaping auditors. 
Our orators expect to jump into the rostrum, and oratorical ability, at once; and 
without preparation even for the first and most indispensable requisite of public 
speaking,—Articulation. Our learned men affect to despise the very name of 
oratory. May not the reason be,—they are not orators? They neither feel nor 
know the power of Eloquence. They can prepare the beautiful anatomy of a 
discourse or declamation, but to animate it with the voice, the look, the action of 
natural utterance, is beyond their skill; it falls lifeless from their hands. 

The leading error of Elocutionists consists in this, that, overlooking the 
paramount importance of general principles, they enter at once on a series of 
rules, which a proper rationale of the vocal movements would enable students to 
deduce for themselves. Thus, without any explanation of the mechanism, extent, 
or general functions of the inflexions, they begin at once to teach their application 
to sentences of various construction: and in laying down precepts, they seem more 
desirous to teach their pupils to inflect than to reflect. The principles which regu- 
late the application of the inflexions are-so simple, so natural and consistent, that 
no reflecting pupil can fail to apprehend and apply them, almost immediately, 
when intelligibly explained. On the proper mechanism of the inflexions depends 
much of the melody and variety, as well as the appropriate expressiveness to 
sense and sentiment, of the voice. 

It has been well remarked of the system of Mr. Walker,—the founder of 
the Inflexion School of Elocutionists—that “no system could have been invented 
better adapted to please all parties ; as every one is at liberty to make use of those 
‘intervals’ which habit has rendered easy to him in his common accent. Thus, 
the teacher residing in Cork, or Dublin, or Belfast, in Glasgow, Edinburgh, or 
Inverness, in the East or in the West, the North or the South of England, can 
use the system of Walker, read according to his rules, though not one of them 
may agree with another in regard to the interval or the extent of the inflexion; 
and while, in fact, they are merely teaching their own manner to the pupil.” 





(To be continued) 
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SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS 
BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE WATER? 


HE other day, wishing to test the 
intelligence and knowledge of a lad 
who was waiting upon me, I told him I 
wanted to make some experiments with 
a bottle of water. I did not tell him that 
I wished to make experiments upon him. 
“John,” I said, “see if you can find me 
a bottle with a big body and a long, nar- 
row neck. A beer bottle will do, but I 
should prefer a transparent bottle, so that 
I can see what is going on inside.” 





He soon returned with a bottle of the 
desired shape, and I told him to fill it with 
hot water right to the very brim and set 
it on the mantelpiece until I was ready 
to begin my experiment. 

After the bottle was cool, I rang the 
bell for John and said: “John, I thought 
I told you to fill the bottle chock full to 
the very brim.” 

“So I did, sir,” he said. 

“Well, look at it now; it’s not nearly 
full.” 

John assured me that he had not 
touched the bottle since he had put it on 
the mantelpiece, and I assured him that I 
had not poured any of the water out. 


John then suggested that perhaps the 
water had evaporated. The water, he 
said, had been very hot when he filled the 
bottle and he had noticed that steam was 
escaping from it. 

I told him to take the bottle downstairs 
and fill it again with hot water, right to 
the very brim this time, and then cork 
the bottle so that no steam should escape. 
He did so and placed the bottle on the 
mantelpiece. 

After the bottle had cooled, I again 
rang for John. 

“John,” I said, “I thought you had 
filled that bottle chock full as I told you 
to do.” 





“So I did, sir,” said John. 

“Well, look at it now; it’s not nearly 
full; the whole neck of the bottle is 
empty. What has become of the water ?” 

This was a puzzler and John hasn't 
found out yet. 

I am sorry I failed to suggest to John 
that he could find out how much water 
had gone by weighing the bottle when he 
filled it and when the experiment ended. 
The difference in weight would show how 
much of the water had disappeared. 


MAKING WATER RUN UPHILL 


Take an ordinary plate and fill it with 
water ; then take a pickle bottle or wide- 
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mouthed jar, drop in a piece of lighted 
paper, and immediately stand the jar up- 
side down on the plate, with its open 
mouth in the water. 

The water in the plate will run uphill 
out of the plate into the jar. 


WHY? WHY? WHY? 


HE editor would like to see a dozen 

pages in every number of THE 
VoLTa Review filled with illustrated ex- 
planations of interesting simple experi- 
ments that would answer some of the 
seemingly endless questions that children 
ask ; questions that grown folks are rarely 
able to answer at the time a satisfying 
reply is desired, and when it might prove 
most beneficial to the child; for it is what 
the child desires to know at the time the 
query is propounded that possesses the 
fascinating qualities that insure an in- 
delible record of the results of successful 
childish researches. The average child is 
an explorer in a new land in which mar- 
velous discoveries may be made each day ; 
a pioneer blazing a new trail to the one 
goal all children are ever striving to 
reach—The Why, The How of Interest- 
ing Knowledge. 

And we grown folks usually prove to 
be the impassable wall of ignorance or 
indifference that chills or kills this ardent 
desire for knowledge when knowledge is 
most worth while. Once we may have 
known the answer the child is seeking, 
but now we are too lazy to turn over the 
records in our gray matter, if we have 
any gray matter left, and search out that 
answer. 

Few men possess the gift of seeing 
things from the viewpoint of a child so 
clearly as Alexander Graham Bell. That 
is why we persisted in the effort to have 
him contribute illustrated explanations of 
a few simple experiments, that should 
prove interesting and serviceable to grown 
folks as well as to children. Yes, you 
knew all about these experiments years 
ago, but you failed most miserably to 
give any understandable answer to your 
child, when the latter sought from you 
the solution to the same problem. 

Let us hope these simply presented 
simple experiments may serve to encour- 
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age and stimulate further search for 
other helpful and interesting knowledge 
that tends to cultivate clear thinking and 
accurate observation in children—facul- 
ties of priceless value—THE Eprror. 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


N THE forty-sixth annual report Dr. 
Caroline A. Yale writes, in part, as 
follows: 

“In the intermediate department ad- 
vance has been made in the introduction 
in the upper grade of the Bruhn method 
of teaching speech-reading and in some 
new lines of speech-work and develop- 
ment of hearing. More time has been 
devoted to basketry in these grades. 

“In the grammar school the experi- 
ment of grading on a speech and hearing 
basis for the daily period of instruction 
in those subjects has proved a very defi- 
nite success. Two of the most advanced 
classes completed Miss Bruhn’s first 
course of lip-reading lessons. The re- 
sult was great gain on the part of the 
pupils in the understanding of rapid nat- 
ural speech and greater fluency in their 
own speech. Visible speech occupied a 
considerable portion of the period in 
some grades, while in the class of par- 
tially deaf pupils all instruction was di- 
rected toward the development of hear- 
ing and the improvement of speech 
through that development. In several 
cases the gain was very marked. In the 
order of studies pursued in this depart- 
ment one change is worthy of-note, and 
that is the introduction of stories from 
Greek and English history before the 
completion of American history. The 
difficulty of finding simple and yet com- 
prehensive text-books on these subjects 
for the use of children has, until the last 
few years, been an insurmountable bar- 
rier to doing really effective work in this 
line, where so much depends on an abun- 
dance of reading material; but, with the 
large number of simple books now ob- 
tainable, this change can well be made. ~ 
This plan leaves some of the more diffi- ~ 
cult portions of the history of our own 
country until the mind of the student has 
become more mature and so is able to 
comprehend them more fully.” 





